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The Proprietors of the Literary GazeTTEe have 
to announce that the price of their Journal is now 
reduced to Threepence unstamped and Fourpence 
stamped. A desire to give the public the full benefit 
of the Abolition of the Paper Duty has actuated 
them in this step ; and they may further say that the 
reduction is genuine, and not, as in so many other 
cases, a mere sham, where the lowering of price has 
been followed by a corresponding deterioration of 
quality both in paper and in matter. There will be 
no change in the Lryrerary Gazette in either of 
these points, so that the public will derive a bond-fide 
advantage. 





OCIETY for the ENCOURAGEMENT 
of the FINE ARTS. 








Presipent—The Right Hon. The EARL of ELLESMERE. 





LECTURES on the various branches of the Fine Arts 
(including Music) will be delivered on Thursday Evenings 
till the end of June, except in the weeks wherein the Con- 
versaziones (six in number) take place. 

A Programme of the Arrangements for the Session, with 
the Rules of the Society, Form of Application for Member- 
ship, &c., to be had at the Offices of the Society, 9, Conduit 
Street, W. Subscription, One Guinea per annum. 


HENRY OTTLEY, Hon. Sec. 





XHIBITION’ OF WATER-COLOUR 
DRAWINGS--ROYAL MANCHESTER INSTITU- 
‘TION.—In order to afford a more especial recognition of the 
claims of Water-Colour Art than is possible at the General 
Annual Exhibition in the Autumn, the Council have again 
determined to OPEN an EXHIBITION of WATER- 
COLOUR DRAWINGS in April next, and the opportunity 
of exhibiting will not be confined to artists and private in- 
dividuals, but will be extended to the trade generally.. The 
Exhibition will continue open until the end of June, and 
Drawings will be received under regulations stated in the 
usual printed circular. Works should be forwarded so as to 
arrive not later than April 10. 


Mr. Joseph Green, of 14, Charles Street, Middlesex Hos- 
pital, will take charge of any works sent to him to forward. 
Parties willing to contribute, are requested to communicate 
particulars to the Honorary Secretary as early as possible, 
as it is desirable to ascertain the extent of the proposed 
Exhibition, and what space will be required. 


‘HENRY COOK, Honorary Secretary. 





IVERPOOL INSTITUTE. 
HIGH AND COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS. — The 
Directors desire to receive applications for the HEAD 
MASTERSHIP of the above-named Schools, from gentle- 
men competent to undertake that office, and to advise and 
assist in the management of the Evening School of the In- 
stitute. A minimum salary of £450 per annum will be 
guaranteed. _Eurther particulars of salary and duties, and 
all requisite information, may be obtained by applying by 
letter to the undersignea, to whom Candidates are requested 
to send in their applications, with copies of their testi- 

monials, on or before the 21st Decenmer next. 

ASTRUP CARISS, Secretary. 
Liverpool, November 19, 1861. 





ROxaAL COLOSSEUM, Regent’s Park and 

Albany Street.—New and Beautiful Series of Dissoly- 
ing Views of Italy—Comic Entertainment and Ladies’ Rifle 
Volunteer Company—Secrets of Spirit Rapping fully Dis- 
elosed—Natural Magie—The Grand Dioramas of Lisbon, 
Paris, and London—Oxy-Hydrogen Microscope—Dissolving 
Views—Swiss Cottage and Mountain Torrent, &c. Open 
daily from 12 to 43, and from 7 to 10}.—Dr. BACH- 
HOFFNER, F.C.S., sole Lessee and Manager. 





Now ready, price 5s.; by post, on roller, 5s, 4d., 


N AGNA CHARTA, EMBLAZONED IN 

GOLD AND COLOURS, an Exact Facsimile of the 
Original Document (A.D. 1215) preserved in the British 
Museum, printed on fine plate-paper, nearly three feet long 
by two feet wide, with the Arms and Seals of the Barons 
ELABORATELY EMBLAZONED IN GOLD AND 
COLOURS. Copied by express permission. 


R OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, 
v COVENT GARDEN. 

UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 
MIS6 LOUISA PYNE AND MR. W. HARRISON. 





MONDAY, December 2nd, and every Evening until fur- 
ther notice, Batrr’s New Opera of THE PURITAN’S 
DAUGHTER (Libretto by J. Y. Bridgeman). Supported 
by Miss Louisa Pyne, Miss Susan yh el Messrs. Santley, 
Henry Carri, George Honey, A. St. Albyn, Patey,.C. Lyall 
Wallworth, T. Distin, E. Dussek, and W. Harrison. 
Conductor, Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 
The New Scenery by Mr. WILLIAM CALCOTT. 
ane ‘. oF 10s, 6d. to per 4s.; Stalls, 7s, ; Dress 
rele, 5s.; Upper Boxes, 4s. ; phitheatre Stalls, 3s. ; 
Pit, 2s. 6d.; Amphitheatre, 1s. 
Box Office open daily from 10 to 5. No Charge for 
Booking. 


Commence at Seven o'clock. 





The Valuable Library of the late T. E. PLINT, Esq., re- 
moved from Leeds. 


OUTHGATE and BARRETT will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet Street, on 
WED DAY, December 4, and following day, the Valu- 
able LIBRARY, including a variety of choice MWustrated 
Books, and Modern Standard Publications, amongst which 
will be found :— 
In Folio: The Royal Gallery of British Art, artist's proofs, 
the complete work, Aagrpeore! Btn lished at 144 guin 
—five copies of the Turner Gallery, artists’ proofs, the com- 
oid work, in 20 portfolios, published at 40 guineas—the ] 
nce Gallery, 4 vols, russia elegant—Gruner's Specimens 
of Ornamental Art, in a Spanish y case—Prout and 
Harding’s Views in Switzerland italy. proofs, 2 vols. 





morocco t—Goldsmith’s ‘Deserted Vi illustrated 
by the Etching Club, largest paper, only a few printed of 
this—Etched Thoughts, by the Etching Club, morocco ele- 
gant—(CEuvres de Ary Seheffer, 59 plates—Houbraken's 
Heads, Turkey morocco elegant—Shaw’s Ornaments, russia. 

Jn Quarto: Finden’s Illustrations to Byron, India proofs, 
3 vols. morocco elegant—Turner’s Illustrations to Scott, 
morocco elegant—Scott’s Provincial Antiquities of Scotland, 
large paper, proofs, 2 vols. russia—Finden’s Illustrations to 
the Bible, proofs, 2 vols. calf elegant—Conybeare and How- 
son's Life and goer of St. Paul, 2 vols. russia elegant— 
Clinton's Fasti Hellenici, 3 vols. russia—Dalyell’s Powers 
of the Creator, with the Supplement, 3 vols.—Burnet on 
Painting, in 1 vol. ealf. 

In Octavo: Dibdin'’s Bibliographical Decameron, 3 vols. 
russia—Dibdin's Tour in France, and the Northern Counties 
ef Eugland and Scotland, 5 vols. fine copies in russia— 
Bridgewater Treatises, a complete set, 12 vols.—Aldine 
Poets, 40 vols.—Knight’s Pictorial Shakespere, Arabian 
Nights, and London,-17 vols. calf elegant—Napier’s Penin- 
sular War, 6 vols. morocco—Alison’s Europe, 10 vols. calf— 
Book of Gems, 3 vols. morocco elegant—Pine’s Horace, 2 
vols. choice copy in green * morocco—Milman’s Horace, 
turkey morocco— Walton and Cotton's Angler, 2 vols. large 
paper, Pickering’s Edition—Milton’s Works, by Mitford, 8 
vols.—Roby’s ‘Traditions of Lancashire, both series, large 
paper, 4 vols.—Glarke’s Foreign Theological’ Library, 43 
vols.—Rawlinson's Herodotus, 4 vols.—Rogers's Italy, and 
Poems, proofs before letters, 2 vols. morocco—Jackson on 
Wood Engraving, half morocco—Gibbon’s Rome, by Dr. 
Smith, 8 vols.—Greswell’s Expositiou of the Parables, &c. 
9 vols.—Yarrell’s Works—Penny Cyclopedia, 27 vols. 

Catalogues forwarded on receipt of two stamps. 





The Choice Collection of Ancient and Modern Engravings of 
the late T. E, PLINT, Esq., removed from Leeds, 


OUTHGATE and BARRETT will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet Street, on 
FRIDAY EVENING, December 6, the CHOICE EN- 
GRAVINGS, comprising a good selection of the Works of 
J. M. W. Turner, R.A., including :—The Turner Gallery, 
artist's proofs, the complete set in 20 parts, published at 40 
guineas—Caligula’s Bridge, artist’s proof—Dover and Has- 
tings, artist’s proofs—The Liber Studiorum—Heidelberg, ar- 
tist's proof—Tivoli—Temple of Jupiter—Mercury and Argus 
—Rogers’s Italy—Rivers of France, &c.—fine Proofs by 
Raphael Morghen, Felsing, Mandel, Forster, Lefevre, 
Richomme, Martinet, Dupont, Desnoyers and Bervic—Early 
and Rare Works of Albert Diirer; Lucas van Leyden, and 
Rembrandt—Scheffer and Delaroche’s Productions—a choice 
assemblage of Sir E. Landseer's best works, in the choicest 
states, including: Peace and War—There’s Life in the Old 
Dog Yet—Shoeing—Crossing the Bridge—The Drive—The 
Challenge, and. Sanctuary, the large plates—Night and 
Morning—Dialogue at Waterloo—Kefreshment—W indsor 
Castle—Monarch of the Glen—Highland Drovers—Forester’s 
Family—Hunters at Grass—Horses at the Fountain—Otter 
Hunt—Beauty’s Bath—Midsummer Night's Dream, &c. 





London; Jou Capex Horrey, Piccadilly, W. 


| by AUCTION, at Messrs. 3 
and London 


Liverpool and London Chambers, Exchange, Liverpool. 


MESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON, AND 
WOODS respectfully give notice that they will SELL 


Li 
Exchange, Li on WED 
DAY, December 4, and following day, at 11 o’clock precisely, 


the very Valuable and ON of # 
LISH PICTURES, and ms 

the: Property of RS. THOMAS 
AGNEW SONS, in consequence of the Retirement 
from Business cf Mr. Thomas Agnew, the member of 


Drawings comprise two chefs-d'euvre of F. Tayler—four 
splendid works of J. Linnell, sen an 
drawings by the same artist ever offered for sale—The Town 
Hall, Louvain, a magnificent work of L. - 
portant works of 8. Prout—three beautiful works of J. Gil- 
superb drawings by F. W. T very 
fine of C. Stanfield, R.A. ; P.F. 
Poole, R.A.; T. S, Cooper, A.R.A.; Birket Foster, Copley 
Fielding, G. Cattermole, J. H. Mole, , D. 
Cox, W. Lee, and Erskine Nicol—an Volume, 


c interesting. 
containing Forty Original Studies by Sir E. Landseer and 
his Brother—and many others by the favourite artists of the 
—— day, most of which were painted expressly for 

essrs. Agnew, or obtained by them direct from the diffe- 
rent Exhibitions; also, a very fine collection of Proof En- 
gravings after Turner, R.A. 








METALLIC PEN MAKER TO THE QUEEN. 
BY ROYAL COMMAND, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT begs most respectfully 
to inform the Commercial World, Scholastic Institutions, 
and the public generally, that, by a novel application of his 
unrivalled Machinery for making Steel Pens, and in accord- 
ance with the scientific spirit of the times, he has introduced 
a NEW seErteEs Of his useful productions, which for EXCELLENCE 
OF TEMPER, QUALITY OF MATERIAL, and, above all, cHEAP- 
NESS IN PRICE, he believes will insure universal approbation, 
and defy competition. 

Each Pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; and they are put up in the usual style of boxes, 
containing one gross each, with label outside, and the fac- 
simile of his signature. % 

At the request of persons extensively engaged in tuition, 
J. G. has introduced his 

WARRANTED SCHOOL AND PUBLIC PENS, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of Writing taught in 
Schools. 

Sold Retail by all Stationers, Booksellers, and other re- 
spectable Dealers in Steel Pens.—Merehiants and wholesale 
Dealers can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street; 96, 
New Street, Birmingham; 

No, 91, JOHN STREET, NEW YORK; and at 37, GRACE- 


CHURCH STREET, LONDON. 





1 W. SILVER and Co.’s OUTFITTING 

e WAREHOUSES, 66 and 67, CORNHILL, E.C.— 
OUTFITS for Australia, India, and China, for Naval and 
Military Officers, Cadets, Midshipmen, and Civilians ; clothing 
for gentlemen’s home use, viz., Naval and Military uniforms, 
and civilian dress of the best material and workmanship; 
shirts, hosiery, gloves, &c.; ladies’ outfits; furniture for 
camp, barrack, cabin, and colonial use, embracing every 
variety of cabinet work, canteens, truaks, portmanteaus, &c., 
suited to all climates. 


Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M. Dockyards) 





Catalogues forwarded on receipt of two stamps, 
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Early in December will be Published, in One Volume, foolscap quarto, price 21s., 
bound in an Appropriate Ornamental Cover, 


A HISTORY 


DOMESTIC MANNERS AND SENTIMENTS 
IN ENGLAND 
DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 
By THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq, M.A., F.S.A,, How. MRL, &c,, 


CorrEsPonDInG MEMBER OF THE IMPERIAL INeriTUTE oF FRANCE 
(Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres). 
ILLUSTRATED BY UPWARDS OF THREE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD. 


WITH 
ILLUSTRATIONS FROM THE ILLUMINATIONS IN CONTEMPORARY MANUSCRIPTS, 
AND OTHER SOURCES, 


DRAWN AND ENGRAVED BY F. W. FAIRHOLT, Esq, F.S.A, 





LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY, W. 


THE LITERARY BUDGET 


FOR DECEMBER, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 





CONTAINS 

Professor Goldwin Smith and the | Miss Yonge; her Writings, Past and ; Easy Writing. 

“Westminster Review,” on a Sci- Present. The Florence Exhibition, 

ence of History. Society and Poetry. The Filter-beds of ‘Literature, 
The Writings of Anthony Trollope. Shakespeare in London, Almanacs, 
Thackeray's Works. The Green Room. French and German Literature. 
The Education Minute. Intellectual Clubs, Reviews of all the New Books of the 
Paget and Macaulay. The Brain Laws. Month, 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND CO., 66, BROOK STREET, HANOVER SQUARE; 
And to be had of .all. Booksellers in Town and Country, and at all the Railway Bookstalls. 








On the 10th of December will be published, Price £1 11s. 6d., bound in cloth, 
THE VOLUME OF 


THE ART-JOURNAL FOR 1861, 


CONTAINING 
The Completion of the Sermes or Excravines from the Roya Picrures, upwards of Four Hunprep 
Wooncuts, and numerous Interesting Articles on Artistic Subjects, &c. 





LONDON: JAMES §. VIRTUE, 26, IVY LANE. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL. 


Tre Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, CHareman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Ese., Deputy-CHamman. 





FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


PECIAL NOTICE.—Parties desirous of participating in the Fourth Division of Profits to be declared on Policies 
effected prior to the 31st December, 1861, should make immediate application. There have already been three 
divisions of profits, and the bonuses divided have averaged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums assured, or from 
30 to 100 per cent. on the premiums paid, without the risk of copartnership. ; 

To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the three following cases are given as examples :— 

Sum Insured. Bonuses added. Amount payable up to Dec., 1854. 


£5,000 £1,987 10s, £6,987 10s. 
‘ 397 10s, 1,397 10s, 
100 39 lis. 139 lds. 


Notwithstanding these large additions, the premiums are on the lowest scale compatible with security; in addition to 
which advantages, one-half of the Premiums may, if desired, for the term of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent. 
interest, without security or deposit of the Policy. , 

The Assets of the Company, at the 31st December, 1860, amounted to £730,665 7s. 10d., all of which had been invested 
in Government and other approved securities, 

No charge for Volunteer Military Corps whilst serving in the United Kingdom. 

Policy Stamps paid hy the Office. 

For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


(By Order) E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 


| Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK, 

| In demy 8ve, price 11s., Volume I. af 

QF LEY , AR XM, 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


With Twenty Dlustrations by J. E. Minuats, 
[On December 3, 





One Volume, crown 8yo, 5s., 


Little DORRIT. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. 
Forming the New Volume of the CHEAP EDITION of 


Mr. DICKENS'S WORKS. 
[This day. 





In One Volume, foolscap 4to, price 21s., bound in an appro- 
priate ornamental cover, 


A HISTORY OF DOMESTIC MANNERS 
AND SENTIMENTS IN ENGLAND, DURING 
THE MIDDLE AGES. 

By THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., Hon. M.R.S.1., 
Corresponding Member of the Imperial Institute of France 
(Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres). 

Tilustrated by upwards of 300 Engravings on Wood; with 
Iilustrations from the Tlluminations in Contemporary Manu-+ 
scripts, and other sources, Drawn and Engraved by F. W. 
Farruo1t, Esq., F.S.A. [Zarly in December. 





Mr. DICKENS'S NEW WORK. 
Tn Three Volumes, post 8vo. Fifth Edition, 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 
By CHARLES DICKENS, 





Two Volumes, post Svo, 18s., 
HE DUTCH AT HOME. 
(Essays from the “‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,”’) 
By ALPHONSE ESQUIROS, 
Author of ‘The English at Home.” 
Translated and Edited by LASCELLES WRAXALL. 


1. Geology in Holland. 6, Pauperism and Charity, 
2. Dutch Manners. 7. The Universities. 

3. The Peat Beds, 8. The Jews in Holland. 
4. The Fisheries. 9. Zoological Gardens. 


5, Whales and Whaling. 10, A Page of Dutch History 


London: CHapMan and Hat, 193, Piccadilly. 





Syvo, 890 pages, 423 Woodcuts, price £1. 11s. 6d., a Third 
Edition of 
GENERAL OUTLINE OF THE 
ORGANIZATION of the ANIMAL KINGDOM, and 
Manual of Comparative Anatomy. 

By THOMAS RYMER JONES, F.R.S., 
Professor of Comparative Anatomy in King’s College, 
London, late Fullerian Professor of Physiology to the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain, &c. 

Jouxn Van Voorst, Paternoster Row. 








Early in D ber will be published, 
HE HISTORY OF SHORTHAND 
WRITING. 
By MATTHIAS LEVY, Shorthand Writer. 
To which is appended, The System used by the Author. 
TRUBNER and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, 8vo, sewed, price I>., 
HOUGHTS ON THE DOUBTS OF 
THE DAY. 
By the powaAGER LADY SHELLEY. 
London: Harrison, 59, Pall Mall. 





Now ready, price 6s. 6d. cloth, 
Dedicated to WiLLIAM Farrparrn, Esq., C.E., LL.D., 

UCLID’S PLANE GEOMETRY— 
Pp. 678; Diagrams, 576; Books I. to VI., Practically 
Applied; or, Gradations in Euclid, Parts I. and IL, with an 
Explanatory Preface and Notes, Algebraical and Arithmeti- 
cal Illustrations, Explanatory Notes, and a Synoptical Index 
to the Six Books, showing the uses of the Propositions, &c. 

By HENRY GREEN, A.M. 

Manchester: Jonn Herwoop. 

London: Simpxry, Marsuay, & Co, 





Now ready, price 1s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 2s., 
\ ISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 
i By J. CRITCHLEY PRINCE, 
Author of “Hours with the Muses.” 


Manchester: Joun Herwoop. 





London: Smrxin & MarsHart, and Houtston & Wricnur. 
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“A volume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, and perhaps more than fifteen times 15,000 facts. 


What the London 


Directory is to the merchant, this Dictionary of Dates will be found to be to those who are searching after information, 


hether classical, political, domestic, or general. ’—Zimes. 





, Lately published, Tenth Edition, 8vo, 762 pages, price 18s. cloth, 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 


RELATING TO ALL 


AGES AND NATIONS, 


FOR UNIVERSAL REFERENCE; 


COMPREHENDING 
REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES, ANCIENT AND MODERN—THE FOUNDATION, LAWS AND GOVERN 
MENTS OF COUNTRIES—THEIR PROGRESS IN CIVILIZATION, INDUSTRY, LITERATURE, ARTS AND 
SCIENCE—THEIR ACHIEVEMENTS IN ARMS—THEIR CIVIL, MILITARY, AND RELIGIOUS INSTITU- 


TIONS—AND PARTICULARLY OF 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 


BY JOSEPH HAYDN. 
TENTH EDITION, revised and greatly enlarged by BENJAMIN VINCENT, Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the 
Library of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 


““My aim throughout has been to make the book, not a mere Dictionary of Dates, but a Dated Encyclopxdia,—a 
digested summary of every department of the History of the World."—Preface, 10th Edition. 





LONDON: EDWARD MOXON 


AND CO,, 44, DOVER STREET. 





NOW READY. 


i baie CHURCHMAN’S ALMANACK, 
FOR THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 1862. 
Containing a View and Historical Notice of LicurreLp 
CATHEDRAL, and all the usual information. 
On a large Sheet . - = ri : « OR 
——_—_—_—_——- roller, cloth back . . . Is. 0d. 
Small 8vo, enamelled paper cover ‘ ‘ . Os, 24 
———— (Calendar only) ina glazed case . Is. 6d. 
interleaved for Accounts, cloth gilt . Os. 10d. 
Royal 32mo, stitched s e . . 
paper cover . . > ‘ . Os. Id. 
interleaved for Accounts, cloth gilt Os, 6d. 
roan tuck, &c. ‘ P ‘oe 
calf tuck , - - ‘ . Is. 8d. 








HE CHILDREN’S ALMANACK FOR 
THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 1862. 

WITH A COLOURED FRONTISPIECE: 
Containing a Passage from Scripture for each Sunday and 
other Holyday in the Year—Dates in History and Biography 
—The Flower Garden—Short Pieces of Poetry for Children, 
and general matter suited for Schools.—Price ONE PENNY. 

In a Cover, interleaved, price TWOPENCE, 





SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOW- 
LEDGE.—Derosrrories :—London : 77, Great Queen 
Street, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.; 4, Royal Exchange, 
E.C, ; 16, Hanover Street, Hanever Square, W.; and by 
all Booksellers. 





NOW READY.—NEW ALMANACK. 
HE COTTAGER’S PENNY ALMA- 
NACK, FOR THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 1862. 
Thirty-two Pages; with 
12 ENGRAVINGS ILLUSTRATING THE MONTHS. 

Containing a Scripture Text for each Sunday and other 
Holyday in the Year—A Key to the Calendar—A Descrip- 
tion of each month, with Directions for the Kitchen- and 
Flower-Garden—Various Hints on practica] and useful Sub- 
jects—Birthdays of the Royal Family—Principal Sovereigns 
of Europe—Post Office Regulations—Signs of the Weather 
—Stamp and Legacy Duties, &. May also be had in an 
ornanitatat Cover, interleaved, price THREEPENCE. 


NEW POCKET BOOK. 

5 ae CHURCHMAN’S POCKET BOOK, 
FOR THE YEAR OF OUR LORD 1862. 
Containing a Diary—References to the Lessons of each Day 
—Cash Account, &c., and a great amount of information on 
matters generally interesting to Churchmen. 

Price TWO SHILLINGS. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOW. 
LEDGE.—Depostroriés :—London, 77, Great Queen 
Street, Lixcoln’s Inn Fields, W.C:; 4, Royal Exchange, 
E.C. ; 16, Hanover Street, Hanover Square, W.; and by 
all Booksellers, 





Just published, fep. 8vo, cloth boards, pp. 560, 4s. 6d., 
ys SCIENTIFIC CLASS-BOOK 
(Cirele of Knowlege, Gradation IV.) Illustrated with 
330 Woodcuts. 


London : Wertheim and Co., 24, Paternoster Row, and 23 
Holles Street; Varty, 3, Adelaide Street, Strand. 





This day is published, in cloth, price 5s., 
ye AND TRANSLATIONS. 
By C. 8. C. 

Cambridge: DreicutTon, Bet, and Co. 

London: BELL and Datpy. 


one: 
UR ———— an armas 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 
DECEMBER, 1861. No. DLIV. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

Captain Clutterbuck’s Champagne: A West Indian 
Reminiscence.—Part III 

| Augustus Welby Pugin. 

Chronicles of Carlingford: The Doctor's Family.— 
Part IIT. 

Wassail: A Christmas Story.—Part I. 

A Word from a New Dictionary—“ Flunkeyism."” 

Fechter in Hamlet and Othello, 

* A Month with ‘‘ The Rebels.” 

* Some Account of Both Sides of the American War. 


| “By two recent visitors to the Northern and Southern 
| States. 





| WILLIAM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





| BOHN’S ENGLISH GENTLEMAN'S LIBRARY FOR 
DECEMBER. 
Handsomely printed, in demy 8vo, and illustrated with Por- 
traits and Plates, at 9s. per volume, 


HE ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
HORACE WALPOLE, with the Prefaces of Mr. Cro- 
| ker, Lord Dover, and others, the Notes: all previous 

Editors, and additional Notes by P 2 GHAM, 
Illustrated with numerous fine Portraits 
Complete. In Nine Volumes, Vol, [X. wi 





Henry G. Bonn, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





BOHN’S PHILOLOGICAL LIBRARY FOR 
DECEMBER. 
OWNDES'S BIBLIOGRAPHER’S 
MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, compris- 
ing an account of rare, curious, and useful Books published 
in England since the invention of printing ; with bibliogra- 
phical and critical notices and prices. New edition, revised 
and enlarged, by Henry G. Bouy, Part VIL, containing 
Letters P to Re, price 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Bou, York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 





Just published, in foolscap 8vo, price 5s., cloth, 
KETCHES FROM PICTURES; LAYS 
OF THE BETTER LAND; AND OTHER POEMS. 
By E. L. 

“ Always writes smoothly and pleasantly, and sometimes 
even attains to something which almost ‘imps inspiration.’ " 
—Critic. 

London: EpwarD Moxon and Co., 44, Dover Street, 











| In a few days will be published, in 8vo, cloth, 


}DIPUS on the SPHINX of the NINE- 
| 4 TEENTH CENTURY; or, Politico-Polemical Riddles 
| Interpreted. By an OLD-CLOTHES PHILOSOPHER, 


Grorce Manwarina, 8, King William Street, Strand. 





NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
Early in December will be published, in post 8vo, 
cloth antique, 


OMANTIC EPISODES of CHIVALRIC 
and MEDLZVAL FRANCE. Done into English, 
by ALEXANDER VANCE. 


GEorGE MaNwanine, 8, King William Street, Strand. 





AT AS 








With two Illustrations, price 2s., extra bound gilt, 3s., 


THOUGHTS ON WOMAN AND HER 
EDUCATION, 
By MISS DICKINSON, 
Ladies’ College, Prestwich Park. 


“Contains a concise enumeration of distinguished wo- 
men from the earliest times, and it would be difficult to,find 
this subject treated in a more pleasing or instructive manner 
elsewhere,"—Dublin Express. 


“The result of much experience written in pleasing lan- 
guage.”’—Clerical Journal, 


London: LonemAN, GREEN, and Roserts. 


OOTE’S PATENT UMBRELLA 
STAND. Manufactured by WHEELER and Witson 
Sewine Macnine Company, Umbrellas need no lo be 
exposed to theft, nor be hidden away wet, or = the 
hand to soil or ruin a carpet. This invention combines with 
a tasteful Umbrella Stand, perfect security against the loss 
of an umbrella. It is suited to Private Dwellings, Lodging 
Houses, Offices, Counting Rooms, Shops, Hotels, Churches, 
Theatres, Concert and Lecture Rooms, Public Buildings, 
&c.; and is recommended as an article of universal utility, 
Illustrated Prospectus Gratis and Post-free. 
Orrice: 139, REGENT STREET WEST, LONDON. 


\ ONEY.—£90,000 READY to be advanced 
i at 3, 4, and 5 per cent, upon mortgage of freehold or 
leasehold property, ground rents, reversions to money in the 
funds, life interests, annuities, legacies, post obit bonds, &c., 


either in town or country.—Apply to Mr. THOMAS FOW- 
LER, 22, Gresham Street, E.C, 











HEN YOU ASK FOR GLENFIELD 
PATENT STARCH, SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 
as inferior kinds are often substituted. 


WOTHERSPOON and Co., Giascow and Lonpon, 


RAUDULENT TRADE MARKS.— 
BROOKMAN and LANGDON having seriously 
suffered from extensive forgeries of their trade marks, 
request their friends and the public to procure their 
PENCILS either from respectable stationers or the 
Manufactory. The patronage bestowed upon them for 
upwards of a century by all lovers of the fine arts, testify 
to the continued estimation in which they are held.— 
Manufactory, 28, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 


OOL AND REFRESHING TOILETTE 
REQUISITE.—Among the many luxuries of the pre- 
sent age, none can be obtained possessing the manifold vir- 
tues of OLDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. If applied 
to the roots and body of the hair, it imparts the most de- 
lightful coolness, with an agreeable fragrance of perfume. 
It also at this period of the season prevents the hair from 
falling off, or if already too thin or turning grey, will pre- 
vent its further progress, and soon restore it again. Those 
who really desire to have beautiful hair, either with wave 
er curl, should use it daily. It is also celebrated for 
strengthening the hair, freeing it from scurf, and prod 
new hair, whiskers, and moustache. Established upwards 
of thirty years. No imitative wash can equal it. Price 
3s. 6d., 6s., and 11s, only.—C, and A. Oldridge, 22, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


JOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 
Mr. Wittram Hii, of Exeter, had for upwards of 
three years an ulcerated leg. He had been in Guy's 
Hospital, King’s College, and the Devon and Exeter Hospi- 
tal. Each pr 1 it i ble, and he was told that 
the only means of obtaining relief would be ion of 
the limb. In spite of this medical decision, Mr. did not 
despair: he had seen Professor Holloway’s advertisement, 
and at last came to the determination to give his Ointment 
and Pills a fair trial. The result was that they did him 
more good in three days than all other medicines had done 
in three years; and subsequently, the wounds on his leg 
were completely cured. 

















RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
\ HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. ‘The use of a steel spring, so often hurtfal in its 
effects, is here avoided: a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive cireular may be 
had, and the truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body, two inches below 
the hips, being sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. WHITE, 228, 
PICCADILLY, LONDON. A, Single Truss 16s, 2l1s., 
26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d.; postage 1s. A Double Truss 31s. 6d., 
42s., and 52s. 6d.; postage 1s. 8d. An Umbilical Truss 42s., 
and 52s, 6d.; postage 1s. 10d. 
Post-Office Orders to be made payable to Joun WuiITE, 
Post-Office, Piccadilly. 


PLASC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&c. for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &e. They 
are porous, light in'Texture, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Prices, 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s, 6d., 





and 16s, each; postage 6d. each. 
JOHN WHITE, Manuracturer, 228, Piccadilly, Londo . 
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~NEW BOOKS. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE 
For DECEMBER, 2s. 6d., contains— 

Utilitarianism: By John Stuart Mill—Conclusion. 
Puties of England to India. 
Good for Nothing; or, All Down Hill. By the 

,; Author of “ Digby Grand,” “ The Interpreter,” 

&c.—Conclusion. 

Cowper's Poems: 
Mexico. 


Yelitza and her Brothers.’ A Servian Ballad. 
Barren Honour.—A Tale. By the Author of “Gay 
vingstone,"' “‘ Sword and Gown,” &c, Chap- 

ters VIII-X. 

Between the Cataracts without @ Dragoman. By 
G. J. Cayley. 

Vestigia Retrorsum. . By Arthur J. Munby. 

Shakspeare and his latest Stage Interpreters. 


NOW READY. 
The Young Stepmother ; or, A 
Chronicle of Mistakes. 


By the Author of The Heir of Redctyjfe. 
Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Hopes 





and Fears ; or, Scenes from 
the Life of a Spinster. 


By the Author of The Heir of Redclyffe. 
Cheaper Edition in One Volume. 6s. 


Martha Brown, the Heiress. 


A TALE. 
By the Author of Dorothy. 
Foolscap 8vyo. 5s. 


Town and Country Sermons. 
By the Rev. CHARLES. KINGSLEY, 
Rector of Eversley, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
Foolscap 8yo. . 63. 


The Greek Testament, 


With Notes, Grammatical ‘and Exegetical. 
By WILLIAM WEBSTER, M.A., 
Late of King's College, London, and formerly Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge; and 
WILLIAM FRANCIS WILKINSON, M.A., 
Vicar of St. Werburgh’s, Derby; formerly Theological Tutor 
in Cheltenham College. 
Now eomplete in Two Volumes, 8vo, £2. 4s. 
Vol, L The Four Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, £1. 
Abn Il. The Epistles and the Apocalypse, with Indices, 





Onthe Study of Character,including 
an Estimate of Phrenology. 


By ALEXANDER BAIN, 
Professor of Logic in Aberdeen. 
Syo. 9. 





PREPARING FOR, PUBLICATION. 
A Historical Survey of the Astronomy 
of the Ancients. 


By 8mm GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS, Bart., M.P, 
dn the. Press, 


Christian Names: their History 


and Derivation. 
By the Author of The Heir of Redclygfe. 


The Vita Nuova of Dante. 
Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, 
By THEODORE, MARTIN, 

In the Press. 


The History of Modern Music. 
A Course of Lectures Delivered at the Royal Institution of 
reat Britain. 
By JOHN HULLAH, 
Professor of Vocal Music in King’s College and in Queen's 
College, London; and Organist of Charterhouse. 
In the Press, 


LONDON: PARKER, SON, & BOURN, WEST STRAND. 








18, Great MARLBOKOUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


The LIFE of J. M. W. TURNER, B.A., 


from Original Letters and Papers furnished by his 
Friends, and Fellow-Academicians. By WALTER 
THORNBURY. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, &. 30s. 
“Mr. Thornbury |has been engaged, during the last four 
years, in collecting materials for this biography. He has 
had every possible advantage for the accomplishment of his 
task—a personal acquaintance with Turner, the advice of Mr. 
Ruskin, and the ready assistance of all Turner's friends. 
Every one to whom Mr. Thornbury ap for information 
a) s to have given it willingly. Of the immense mass 
of materials thus brought together, Mr. Thornbury has made 
skilful use, and constructed an honest memorial of the great 
painter. He has done his part ably. The artist will refer 
to these volumes frequently for authentic information re- 
garding the great modern master and his works, and the stu- 
dent of life and manners will find in them a rich store of en- 
tertainment."'—Daily News. 


THE LIFE of Admiral Sir CHARLES 
NAPIER, K.C.B.; with HIS CORRESPONDENCE. 
From his Private Papers. By Major-General ELERS 
NAPIER. 2 vols, 8vo, with Portrait and Charts. 30s. 

“Sir Charles Napier will undoubtedly rank among the 
first. of our sea worthies. He has found a worthy biggrapher 
and chronicler in the person of his Step-son. @ work is 
very honestly put together; without pretence, it accom- 

es much; bringing all the incidents of the Admiral's 

together, so as.to create a story of great interest, with 

much that is amusing for the general, and more that is in- 
structive to the professional reader.” —Atheneum, 


FRENCH WOMEN OF LETTERS, 
By JULIA KAVANAGH, Author of “NATHALIE,” 


TRAVELS IN THE HOLY LAND. 
By FREDRIKA BREMER. ‘Translated by MARY 
HOWITT.. 2 vols. (Dec. 6. 


THE OKAVANGO RIVER. A Narra- 
tive of Travel, Exploration, and Adventure. By 
CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON, Author of “LAKE 
NGAML” 8vo, with Portrait of the Author, and nu- 
merous Illustrations. 21s. 

“Mr. Andersson's book, from the number of well-told 
adventures, its rich fund of information, and spirited illus- 





trations, will command a wide circle of readers. The in- 
terest of his story never flags for a mt.” —Ath 
LADY CHARLOTTE PEPYS’ DO0O- 


MESTIC SKETCHES IN RUSSIA. 2 vols. 21s, 
TRAVELS in the REGIONS of the 


AMOOR, and the Russian Acquisitions on the Confines 
of India and China. By T, W. ATKINSON, F.R.G.S., 
F.G.S,, Author of “ Oriental and Western Siberia.” De- 
dicated, by permission, to Her Majesty. Seeond Edi- 
tion. With Map and 83 Illustrations. £2. 2s. bound. 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE 
COURT of FRANCE under LOUIS XV. Edited, from 
rare and unpublished Decuments, by Dr. CHALLICE. 
2 vols., with Portraits, 21s. 


THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED 
FIRES. By the Author of “MARGARET AND HER 
BRIDESMAIDS.” Illustrated’ by J. E. MILLAIS, 
A.R.A. Priee 58. bound, forming the New Volume of 
HURST AND BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY 
of Cheap Editions. 

“Tf asked to classify this work, we should give it a place 
between ‘John Halifax ' and ‘The Caxtons,’ "Herald. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE LAST OF THE MORTIMERS. 


By the Author of “MARGARET MAITLAND," 
** THE HOUSE ON THE MOOR,” &c. 3 vols, 
“The reader of these volumes will find enough to rivet his 
attention, and to awaken his liveliest sympathy. His feel- 
ings will be deeply stirred by the natural pathos and ten- 
derness of the narrative, the interest of which grows more 
and more intense as it nears its dénouement, We have no- 


New Senies. 
). 





NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR AYTOUN. 


On 7th December will be published, 


NOsMAnR SINCLAIR. 


By W. EDMONDSTOUNE AYTOUN, D.C.L., 


Author of ‘‘ Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” “ Bothwell—a 
Poem,” &c. Originally published in “ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine.” In Three Volumes, post 8vo, price £1 11s. 6d. 


WILLIAM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








This day is published, a New Edition of 
Tom CRINGLE’S LOG. 
With Illustrations 
By STanFIeLp, WeEIR, SKELTON, WALKER, &c., 
Engraved by Wuymrer. 

Crown 8yo, price 6s., bound in cloth. 

WILLIAM BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





NEW VOLUME BY DEAN RAMSAY. 





In the Press. 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, IN ITS 
ORIGIN, PROGRESS, AND PERFECTION. 


By the Very Rev. E. B. RAMSAY, LL.D., F.R.S.E., 
Dean of the Diocese of Edinburgh. 


WILtiAm BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





In the Press, 
f i BOOK OF JOB. 
By the late Rev. GEORGE CROLY, D.D., 
Rector of St. Stephen, Wa!brook, 
In Foolscap 8vo. 
Witu1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, a Cuzar Epition of the 
OETICAL WORKS of MRS. HEMANS. 
Complete in One Volume, large 8vo, price 12s. 6d. 
Wittyjam Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 








This day is published, 


HE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 
Translated into English Verse in the Spenserian Stanza 


By PHILIP STANHOPE WORSLEY, M.A., 
Scholar of Corpus Christi College. 


Books I, to XII, In Crown 8vo. Price 93. 
Wiiu1am BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





This day is published, in Two Volumes Svo, price 24s., 
ISTORY OF THE GREEK 
REVOLUTION, 
By GEORGE FINLAY, LL.D., 


Author of the “History of Greece under Foreign 
Domination.” 


W.i.u1Am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


GREECE UNDER THE ROMANS. 
B.0. 146 to A.D. 717. Second Edition, 16s. 


HISTORY OF THE BYZANTINE EM- 


PIRE: and of the Greek Empire of Nicwa and Con- 
stantinople. a.p. 716 to 1453. Two Volumes, £1 7s. 6d. 


MEDIEVAL GREECE AND TREBI- 
ZOND, 1204 to 1566. 128. 


GREECE UNDER OTHOMAN AND 
VENETIAN DOMINATION. .p, 1458 to 1821. 16s, 6d. 





where met with language more natural and touchi n 
that employed in these volumes to express the various feel- 
ings of the narrators. There is immense power exhibited 
iu the delineation of Sarah Mortimer, we do not re- 
member a more truly humorous conjunction of characters 
than that of Lizzie, the rough Scotch maid ; and Domenicho, 
the fat, polite, good-tempered Italian.” —Daily News. 


WHITE AND BLACK. A Tale of the 


SOUTHERN STATES. 3 vols. 


SIR RICHARD HAMILTON. 2 vols. 
“The reader will be delighted with this book. It is full 
of action, life, and character."—John Bull. 


THE HOME AT ROSEFIELD. By 
EDWARD COPPING. 3 vols. 
“A very touching and life-like story, of great simplicity 
and beauty.”"—Daily News. 
THE CASTLEFORD CASE. By 
FRANCES BROWNE, Author of “My Share of the 
World.” 3 vols. (Just ready, 








This day is published, r 
IVES OF LORD CASTLEREAGH AND 
SIR CHARLES STEWART, Second and Third 
Marquises of Londonderry. 


By Sir ARCHIBALD ALISON, Barr., D.C.L. 
From the Original Papers of the Family and other Sourees. 
In Three Volumes 8vo, Price £2 2s. 

Wu1am Biackwoop and Sons, London and Edinburgh. 








This day is published, a Second Edition, 
Siz WILLIAM HAMILTON’S LEC- 
TURES ON METAPHYSICS. 
Edited by Professors MANSEL and VEITCH. 
In Two Volumes. Price 24s. 
Wituiam BLackwoop and Sons, London and Edinburgh. 
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REVIEWS. 


THE LIVES OF ENGINEERS.* 


Tue “ All-Hallow E’en Summer ” of publishers 
has come after the dearth of the long vacation, 
and advertisements of new books re-appear with 
the return of the lawyers. edeunt Saturnia 
regna, we may say, for our reviewers’ craft was 
in jeopardy of extinction, owing to the Ame- 
rican war, the prospect of the drawback on 
paper, and the flood of cheap publications, 
which disincline buyers for more costly volumes 
of a superior class, and are too ‘small deer ” to 
quarry on. Happily for us, the publishers’ lists 
0 not contain many books of the mammoth size 
attained by the volumes of Mr. Smiles, now lying 
before us, ‘‘ very whales among the minnows,” 
and appalling from their bulky proportions. 
Many years since, an instalment on a similar 
subject to that of Lives of Engineers was given 
to the world by Mr. Knight, under the taking 
title of The Pursuit of Knowledge under Diffi- 
culties, and we have long been in expectation 
of seeing the idea carried out in fuller dimen- 
sions. Long looked for, it has come at last, in 
a somewhat cumbrous, yet in a very readable 
form. More costly or luxurious volumes have 
seldom issued from the press in these degene- 
rate days, with their dainty and beautifully 
finished engravings, hot-pressed leaves, widely- 
spaced print, and broad margins ; and, we must 
add, neither the expense of production nor the 
labour of compilation, for the most part from 
original and manuscript sources, has been 
thrown away. The work deserves, and doubt- 
less will obtain a large circulation, and give an 
increase of reputation to the name of its indus- 
trious author; for the subject is not only one 
of national interest, but has been treated with 
care and thought and considerable skill, in a 
flowing and agreeable style. 
The book opens with a clever sketch of the 
progress of engineering from the earliest pe- 
riod in England in the present day :— 


“Skilled industry [as Mr. Smiles observes] ap- 
pears to have been among the very youngest out- 
growths of our national life. Our first cloth-workers, 
silk-weavers, and lace-makers were French and 
Flemish refugees. The brothers Elers, Dutchmen, 
began the pottery manufacture; Spellman, a Ger- 
man, erected the first paper mill, at Dartford; and 
Boomen, a Dutchman, brought the first coach into 
Bngland. . . . Our first ships were built by Danes or 
Genoese, ... Our first lessons in mechanical and 
civil engineering were principally obtained from 
Dutchmen, who supplied us with our first windmills, 
watermills, and pumping-engines. Holland even 
sent us the necessary labourers to execute our first 
great works of drainage....The art of bridge- 
building had sunk so low in England about the 
middle of the last century, that we were under the 
necessity of employing the Swiss engineer Labelye 
to build Westminster Bridge. At a time when 
Holland had completed its magnificent system of 
intercommunication, and when France, Germany, 
and even Russia, had opened up important lines of 
inland navigation, England had not cut a single 
canal, while our roads were about the worst in Eu- 
rope.... After the lapse of a century we find the 
state of things has become entirely reversed. In- 
stead of borrowing engineers from abroad, we now 
send them to all parts of the world.” 

The British aborigines, if they cowered in 

* The Lives of Engineers ; with an Account of their Principal 
Works, comprising also a History of Inland Communication in 
England, Yols. 1. and Il. By Samuel Smiles. (Murray.) 


| pit-holes, walked, like our first parents, in 
skins, and painted their bodies with ochre or 
blue lines, as their daughters in modern times 
| crimson their cheeks with less innocent rouge, 
| were capable of transporting to their place the 
huge blocks which form the circle of Stone- 
henge, of erecting cyclopean bridges like those 
thrown over the Dart and the Teign, and of 
piling mounds as high as small hills. Shepherds 
and huntsmen as they were, they were com- 

lled to retreat before the advance of those 

risian and Belgian colonists, who not only 
were tillers of the soil, but brought their dearly- 
purchased experience in their own country, and 
applied it to forming the sea-walls which bank 
out the waves from the now fertile district of 
Romney (the broad island) marsh, then a series 
of islets, and the dykes which enclose the 
Thames within its proper limits; for it was then 
a broad estuary, with the tides flowing over the 
lowlands of Essex and Kent, across Southwark 
and Lambeth, where the old name of Bankside 
is a memorial of the fact. ‘‘ It may not be 
generally known,” says Mr. Smiles, ‘ but it is 
nevertheless true that the Thames is an arti- 
ficial river almost from Richmond to the sea.” 
The marshes to the east of Greenwich were 
reclaimed by Italians in the reign of Henry 
VIII., and Cornelius Vermuyden recovered the 
rich Jands lying along the southern boundary 
of Essex. The Romans, of whom the Britons 
complained that they wore out their hands 
and bodies in banking the Fens, constructed the 
great Carr (Fen) dyke, extending from the 
Nene to the Witham, and formed causeways 
of gravel across the Fens for military purposes; 
while the district known as Marshland and 
South Holland, upon the shores of the Wash, 
were also reclaimed by them. 

In the Middle Ages the monks were the prin- 
cipal engineers. Abbot Graylock built the 
fosse which bears his name over Sedgemoor, 
and his dykes or rhines threw Monmouth’s 
army into confusion: The Abbeys of Ely, 
Ramsey, Thorney, Crowland, and Spinney 
rose in the midst of the great level of the Fens, 


of Marshland ” was an ‘alias’ for miasma and 
ague, and the poor crippled victims appeared 
to Guthlac as so many demons,—a much more 
probable solution of the hermit’s extravagant 
description of their ugliness and ill manners 
than Mr. Smiles’s suggestion that he had been 
suffering from a nightmare. So difficult of 
access was Crowland for horses, or indeed 
any mode of transit except by boats, that it was 
said ‘‘waggons which would come to it must 
be shod with silver.” ‘The proverb of ‘* Cam- 
bridgeshire camels” was doubtless derived from 
the custom of the peasants, who walked across 
the morasses upon stilts, a mode of locomotion 
still common in Les Landes. Causeways lead- 
ing to Ramsey, from Soham to Ely, and be- 
tween Deeping and Spalding, were constructed 
for foot-passengers by the monks; and Mor- 
ton’s Leam, reaching from the neighbourhood 
of Peterborough to Wisbeach, is the monu- 
ment of skill of a Bishop of Ely, who was the 
first to introducethe practice of making straight 
cuts and artificial rivers for the purposes of 
drainage. Mr. Smiles states that Mr. Smeaton’s 
plan for carrying out similar works would have 
roved ineffectual; and it was reserved for Mr. 
nnie, after many previous abortive attempts, 

to recommend the use of the steam-engine in 
place of windmills, and by a comprehensive 
system of works, to effect the marvellous 
transformation of the worthless swamps of Lin- 
coln and Cambridge into lands of immense 
value. It was well said of him that he was the 
“ greatest slayer of dragons that ever lived,” 
the title given in the Fen country to those who, 





the Dismal Swamp of the period. ‘The Bailiff 





ing the drainage, remove the causes of 
i , typified by dragons, or destroyers. Mr. 
Smiles gives an interesting list of bridges built 
by the monks in Scotland, but fails to give in- 
stances of far more numerous examples erected 
by abbots and bishops in England. 

In the history of the drainage of the Fens, 
the story of Sir Cornelius Vermuyden is a 
sorrowful episode. He committed errors of 
judgment in banking out the Don, and, Dutch- 
man as he was, thought rather of building back 
the river and the ocean, than of providing a 
ready outfall to the sea of the vast body of 
fresh water falling upon, as well as flowing 
through, the Fens. The ignorant Fen-men 
burned all the stations of his labourers; the 
Lincoln Committee of Parliamentarians broke 
up his dykes and inundated his newly-reclaimed 
Fens to stop the advance of the Royalists ; and 
Cromwell, then member for Huntingdon, to 
ingratiate himself with his ee posed 
his schemes, and was hailed ‘lord of the Fens.” 
Undaunted and undismayed, he continued his 
labours, and to carry them on, sold every acre 
of the lands he had reclaimed; and it is sup- 
posed that he died abroad a poor broken-down 
old man, while strangers inherited that which 
he had owned and recovered. But his name 
will ever be held in esteem, for he promoted 
the system which has resulted in converting 
six hundred and eighty thousand acres of the 
most fertile land in England from a waste into 
a fruitful plain. Captain Perry, who formed 
Dagenham Bank, was no more fortunate. He 
had to fly for his life out of Russia, after 
having constructed a dockyard for the Czar 
Peter; and he did not receive in England a 
farthing’s remuneration for five years of in- 
tense anxiety and labour. 

The a of London in the Middle 
Ages was provided by sixteen conduits; but 
Mr. Smiles is apparently ignorant of the fact 
that the monks of Westminster supplied their 
lavatories from a stream conducted through 
wooden pipes from their estate at Paddington. 
Water was precious in those days; and when 
W. Campion in 1478 cunningly tapped a con- 
duit and supplied his own well to the detriment 
of his neighbours, he was summarily hoisted 
upon a horse and paraded through the streets, 
with a vessel like the urn of the Danaids placed 
upon his head, which was constantly refilled 
and as constantly emptied itself upon the of- 
fender, and so performed the duty of a modern 
water-cart to the streets. Conduits, however, 
failed in time, water-carriers were exorbitant, 
and even Peter Morrice’s pumping engine on 
the Thames, which forced water through 
leaden pipes, was inefficient to supply the 
town, when Sir liugh Myddelton came to the 
rescue of thirsty Londoners, and completed 
the New River scheme, at a cost of more than 
£17,000, half of which was supplied by 
James I., who, despite landowners and occu- 

iers, supported him in the same spirit which 
had induced him to promote the drainage of the 
Fens; for, said he, ‘**{ will not suffer the waters 
to retain their dominion over the land, which 
skill and labour may reclaim for human. uses.” 
Singularly enough, King James nearly lost his 
life by a fall into the New River, and was only 
dragged out, when half-drowned, by the heels. 
Myddelton failed in his embankment of Bra- 
ding Harbour, but realized considerable profit 
by working his Welsh mines, and “ towards 
the close of his life was an eminently prosper- 
ous man,” for the story that he died in poverty 
is a mere fable. 

The early stone “ trackways ” on the downs 
of Wiltshire, the moors of Devonshire, and 
the wolds of Yorkshire, formed the causeways 
by which the British tribes travelled from 
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village to village; two of the more remark- 
able of these causeways, formed of huge blocks 


Wood, near Whitby, and upon Dartmoor. 
The present names of towns, such as the 
Stratfords and Le Streets, and Mr. Smiles 
might have added Stanfords, denote the fact 
that they bordered the raised military road- 
ways of the Romans, running direct between 
their stations, in which level does not seem to 
have been of consequence in comparison with 
directness. Even to comparatively recent times 
the older roads were wholly unenclosed, or 
formed lanes and ‘ hollow-ways,” the name of 
which, at least, still survives in the suburbs of 
many towns to this day. Those who are curious 
to see a relic of a road used by Queen Eliza- 
beth when passing between her palaces at 
Eltham and Greenwich, may be gratified by 
traversing ‘‘ Muddy Lane,” a little to the 
north of Merden College, Blackheath. In 
many parts beacons were erected to guide tra- 
vellers, just as now posts mark the dangerous 
spots of morass in the New Forest; and on 
Lincoln Heath the Dunstan pillar still stands, 
which was used as a mark to wayfarers by day 
and as a beacon by night. The lanterns of 
All Saints, York, and Boston, and the iron cage 
on Hadley church tower, were used for a simi- 
lar purpose ; and Stow mentions that lanterns 
were hung on the steeple of Bow Church, to 
direct tzaveliers on their way to London. 

We regret to observe a very inaccurate view 
of the Roman Pharos in Dover Castle, which 
Mr. Smiles should have compared with Caligu- 
la’s lighthouse at Boulogne, and erroneously 
states to have been designed to guide ships to 
Richborough, whereas there was a Roman 
port at Dover, and a corresponding tower for- 
merly stood on the western heights. He men- 
tions that a light was hung out from the 
Ypres tower at Rye, but might have added 
that a beacon, to rouse the inhabitants in case 
of invasion, was kindled in the old oak-tree 
still remaining in the neighbouring churchyard 
of Playden. The first light in the Channel 
was erected by the Trinity Board on Dunge- 
ness Point, in the reign of James I. Mr. 
Smiles adds, that one of the first stone piers 
made in the British Channel was that formed 
by the Cobb at Lyme Regis in the reign of 
Queen Mary, and the workmen employed on 
it were impressed for service at Dover. Our 
space will not permit us to refer to ferries, al- 
though Mr, Smiles has collected with his usual 
research some interesting anecdotes with re- 
spect to them, one of which relates the fact 
that in 1817 Sir Fowell Buxton lay tossing for 
two days and two nights in the sailing packet 
which plied between Dover and Calais. 

To this day “parish and cross roads are 
maintained on the principle of Mary’s Act, 
though the compulsory labour has since been 
commuted into a compulsory tax.” A muddy 
lane in the Civil Wars caused eight hundred 
Royalist cavalry to be taken prisoners at once. 
In London the state of the roads was no 
better, for the carriage of Queen Caroline 
could not in bad weather be dragged from St. 
James's Palace to Kensington in less than two 
hours, as it occasionally stuck fast in a rut, or 
was even overthrown into the mud. 

Queen Elizabeth piteously detailed to the 
French Ambassador the result which befell her 
royal person from her first ride in her new 
coach, which was little better than a cart with- 
out springs. Like her lieges, she preferred to 
ride on a pillion ; but in her case it was behind 
her Lord Chancellor when she visited the city. 
In the following century stage-coaches were 
usually laid up in winter time, and the journey 
to York, Chester, and Exeter, from London, 








was made in five days; the Chester stage a 


| century ago occupied six days on the road; in 
of stone, exist as far apart as at Cockmill | 


fact, many persons, like Dr. Johnson on. his 
marriage-day, and Watt proceeding on busi- 
ness from Glasgow to London, found a horse 
to be the most expeditious means of travel- 
ling; while the ‘ riders,” or commercial men, 
carried their samples in bags at their saddle- 
bow, and hence their appellation of bagmen. 
Lanes perpetuate the remembrance of another 
disagreeableincident of the road,—the highway - 
men, Macheath, Turpin, Duval, and Maclean, 
who eased gentlemen of their purses on the 
road ; while less prosperous rogues did the same 
office by gers of mark in Piccadilly and 
near Hiyde Park, including the Lords Albe- 
marle and Eglinton, and delicate Horace Wal- 
pole. The danger had been provided against 
in the Middle Ages by felling the trees along 
the roadsides. 

The pack-horse convoys, proceeding in one 
long line with tinkling bells over bridle paths, 
carried merchandise, and even ngers. 
‘* Miles of slough, or an unbridged river be- 
tween two parishes, were greater impediments 
to intercourse than the Atlantic Ocean now is 
between England and America.” Hawkers, 
pedlars, and packmen, besides supplementing 
the fairs, then the only markets open to re- 
mote districts, were the ordinary newsmen, 
for the intelligence of Cromwell’s assumption 
of the Protectorate did not reach Bridgewater 
until nineteen days after the event. We are 
happy, by the way, to inform Mr. Smiles that 
the infamous Portsdown Hill Fair, of which 
he speaks so delicately, is a thing of the past ; 
and would remind him, in a new edition, to 
mention the Pilgrims’ Path to Canterbury, 
which still runs under the hills of Boxley, with 
the station-churehes placed at convenient in- 
tervals. 

The late Lord Campbell informs us, that 
when he came to London from Edinburgh, 
he performed the journey in Palmer's mail- 
coach in three nights and two days, and ‘t was 
gravely advised to stay a day at York, as 
several persons who had gone through without 
stopping had died of apoplexy from the ra- 
pidity of the motion.” In the middle of the 
last century it was necessary to enforce turn- 
pike and highway legislation against rioters, by 
the presence of soldiers to protect the toll-bars 
along the great north road and in other places, 
which were regarded, by ignorant country-folks, 
as a tax upon their freedom of movement from 
place to place. It was long before the age of 
Macadam that the first regular maker of roads 
appeared; he was not an engineer, or even a 
mechanic, but John Metcalfe, ‘* Blind Jack of 
Knaresborough,” who was not only blind, but 
had been bred to no trade; yet he acted as 
guide, soldier, chapman, fish-dealer, horse- 
dealer, and waggoner, and rode boldly as a 
huntsman ; as a jockey he cleverly won a race, 
having ingeniously procured all the dinner- 
bells from the ho at Harrogate, and set 
men to ring them at the several posts, so that 
the sound directed him. 

Whilst several of the ancient and very re- 
markable British bridges remain laid across 
the streams of Dartmoor, we have no specimen 
of the Roman art of bridge-building ; but Mr. 
Smiles falls into an error with respect to Croy- 
land bridge, which he calls ‘the first arched 
bridge of stone erected in England,” and adds 
‘*this curious structure is referred to in an 


ancient charter of the year 943.” ‘The present | 


bridge was certainly built during the latter 
part of the fourteenth century, and the charter 
to which he alludes is regarded as ———— 
Mr. Smiles wholly omits any mention of the 
ancient bridges still existing, in part or entire, 


| at;Lincoln and Durham, although of far earlier 
| date than those which he enumerates; and, in 
| allusion to the tradition that William of Egles- 
| hayle built the piers of Wade bridge on ‘‘ packs 
| of wool,” he gravely adds “ the expedient could 
| not possibly have answered the purpose’’ (of 
| securing the foundations), where the meaning 
of the proverb of course is, that he raised it 
by means of a tax on wool. We must also 
demur to his derivation of Overy from “ of the 
ferry,” and his assertion that ‘+ St. Bartholo- 
mew’s town afterwards became known as Bo- 
tolph’s town, and was finally shrunk into 
Boston.” How could he possibly think that 
Botolph was the abbreviation of Bartholomew? 
and Overie means simply ‘‘ over the water,” as 
Stow would have told him. About the middle 
of the last century, William Edwards, a hun- 
ble mason, as persevering as Bruce’s spider, 
three times rebuilt his famous ‘‘rainbow bridge” 
of Pont-y-Pridd, in which he introduced the 
ingenious expedient of three cylindrical tun- 
nels in the masonry to relieve the severe 
thrust upon the haunches, which was after- 
wards employed by Smeaton. Milne first in- 
troduced the principle of the elliptic arch in 
Blackfriars Bridge. 

Engineers and architects were poorly remu- 
nerated until a recent period. Inigo Jones re- 
ceived eight shillings and fourpence a day, Sir 
Christo her Wren received £200 a year, and 
James 5 indley’s wages were one guinea a week 
whilst constructing the Bridgewater Canal, 
which cost £200,000. Brindley’s aqueduct at 
Barton was the first undertaking of the kind in 
England, and when it was first designed, an 
eminent engineer, probably Smeaton, pro- 
nounced the project to be a “castle in the air.” 
Brindley was distinctively a self-taught genius, 
could scarcely read, and wrote with difficulty 
and inaccurately ; like the father of Tristram 
Shandy, his bed was his chamber of counsel, 
and in cases of difficulty he lay in it for days to- 
gether, a fact he carefully entered into his note- 
book. Uneducated as he was, he could advise, 
when lying actually on his death-bed, with the 
triple reiteration of Demosthenes, as he told 
his workmen to solve the problem of making a 
canal hold water: ‘Puddle it.” ‘They explained 
that they had done so.—‘‘ Then puddle it again 
and again.” When he appeared before a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, being unable 
to furnish a model of an aqueduct, he gave an 
illustration of his design by means of two 
halves of a cheese and a flat ruler, and with a 
lump of clay and a glass of water exhibited 
his method of ‘* puddling,” while he explained 
to a committee of Lords the principle of the 
lock by a diagram drawn on the floor of the 
room with a piece of chalk. ‘ Pray, Mr. 
Brindley,” he was asked by a member, ‘* what, 
then, do you think is the use of navigable 
rivers?” “To make canal navigation, to be 
sure,” was his instant reply; meaning, that they 
could furnish a supply of water for canals. 
There is an amusing anecdote of this quaint 
good-humoured man reassuring his noble em- 
ployer, as they sat smoking their pipes in a 
little public-house, when the Duke’s funds and 
credit were exhausted ; ‘Don’t mind, Duke, 
don’t be cast down, we are sure to succeed after 
all;” and succeed he did, as the extraordinary 
growth of Manchester, which was the result 
of his enterprise, is the existing proof. Mr. 
Smiles furnishes a graphic notice of the 








Duke :— 


“The seclusion which his early disappointment in 
love had first driven him to, at length grew into a 
| habit. He lived wifeless, and died childless. He 
would not even allow a woman-servant to wait upon 
| him. In person he was large and corpulent, and the 
| slim youth on whom the bet had been laid that he 
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would be blown off his horse when riding the race 
in Trentham Park so many years before, had grown 
into a bulky and unwieldy man. His features strik- 
ingly resemble those of George III. and other mem- 
bers of the royal family. He dressed carelessly, and 
usually wore a suit of brown, something of the cut of 
Dr. Johnson’s—with dark drab breeches, fastened at 
the knee with silver buckles. At dinner he rejected, 
with a kind of antipathy, all poultry, veal, and 
such like, calling them ‘ white-meats,’ and won- 
dered that everybody, like himself, did not pre- 
fer brown. He was a great smoker, and smoked far 
more than he talked. Smoking was his principal 
evening’s occupation, when Brindley and Gilbert 
were pondering with him over the difficulty of rais- 
ing funds to complete the navigation, and the Duke 
continued his solitary enjoyment through life. One 
of the droll habits to which he was addicted was 
that of rushing out of the room every five minutes, 
with the pipe in his mouth, to look at the barometer. 
Out of doors he snuffed, and he would pull huge 
pinches out of his right waistcoat-pocket and thrust 
the powder up his nose, accompanying the opera- 
tion with sundry strong, short snorts. He would 
have neither conservatory, pinery, flower-garden, nor 
shrubbery at Worsley; and once, on his return 
from London, finding some flowers which had been 
planted in his absence, he whipped their heads off 
with his cane, and ordered them to be rooted up. 
The only new things introduced about the place 
were some Turkey oaks, with which his character 
seemed to have more sympathy. But he took a 
sudden fancy for pictures, and with his almost 
boundless means, the purchase of pictures was easy. 
Fortunately, he was well advised as to the paintings 
selected by him, and the numerous fine works of art 
which were pouring into the country at the time, 
occasioned by the disturbances prevailing on the 
Continent, enabled bim to lay the foundation of the 
famous Bridgewater Gallery, now reckoned to be 
one of the finest private collections in Europe. At 
his death in 1803, its value was estimated at not less 
than £150,000” 


Rennie thought and lived for mechanics ; his 
canals, the improvement of silk-throwing ma- 
chinery, of the steam-engine, and his arrange- 
ments to economize power in the pumping of 
water from drained mines, formed his amuse- 
ment; and he even refused an invitation from 
the King of France, saying, ‘‘ I will have no 
journeys to foreign countries unless to be em- 
ployed in surpassing all that has already been 
done in them.” A damp bed in the inn at 
Ipstone produced a disease which carried off 
this great man in the fifty-sixth year of his 
age. 

Smeaton was the junior of “the millwright 
of Macclesfield” by only eight years, but being 
the son of an attorney of Leeds, had the ad- 
vantage of a superior education. He aban- 
doned dry law, and a mathematical instrument 
maker's shop, for civilengineering. The light- 
house on the Eddystone, erected by Winstan- 
ley, was swept away with its builder in a 
great storm; a new building, by Rudyerd, was 
destroyed by fire, and by the advice of Lord 
Macclesfield, ‘t Fooley Smeaton,” as his school- 
fellows had dubbed him, was engaged to raise 
a new structure, which he effectually exe- 
cuted, having adopted as his model the bole of 
a large spreading oak-tree, and the process of 
dovetailing, a novelty in stone work, in place 
of binding the blocks by iron cramps. After 
a rough night at sea, he would come and stand 
on the Hoe at Plymouth, in the dim grey of 
the morning during its erection, and peer out 
to sea through his telescope until he saw a tall 
white pillar of spray shooting up into the air, 
which assured him that the building was safe. 
It was with a grateful heart that he inscribed 
the words Laus Deo—the last mason’s work 
done—over the door of the lantern, in the 
same year that Wolfe won his victory on the 
heights of Abraham. The drainage of the 


Coldstream, Perth and Coldstream, a double | 


boring-mill for guns at the Carron Iron-Works, 
the great harbour works at Ramsgate, and 
similar constructions of lesser size at Eye- 
mouth and Portpatrick, mills of every descrip- 
tion, and the improvement of Newcomen’s en- 
gine, were among the multifarious labours of a 
man who ‘‘ was ready to supply a design of 
any new machine, from a ship's pump or a fire 
bucket, to a turning-lathe or a steam-engine,” 
and of whom James Watt spoke as “‘ Father 
Smeaton, whose precepts and example made 
us engineers,” anil: Robert Stephenson said that 
“the was the greatest philosopher in engineer- 
ing this country had yet produced.” One of 
his maxims was ‘ Never let a file come where 
ahammer can go;” and another, his guiding 
principle through life, was, “ The abilities of 
the individual are a debt due to the common 
stock of public well-being.” He refused the 


a 
man passing over that of Musselburgh gave 
vent to the angry criticism, “ Brig! it’s nae 
brig ava! ye neither ken when ye’re on’t nor 
when ye're aff’t.” He also improved the cen- 
tering, and employed coffer-dams for the first 
time. At the opening of Waterloo Bridge, he 
said, “I had a hard business to escape knight- 
hood!” The employment of steam-power in the 
Royal Navy, the improvement of the Clyde, 
the docks at Hull, Leith, and Sheerness; the 
rearrangement of the gunpowder machinery at 
Waltham ; the anchor-forge at Woolwich dock- 
yard ; and the Bell-rock lighthouse, are only a 
few instances of the great works which consti- 
tute his biography, and for which this country 
is indebted to Rennie. And if many of his 
grand designs were not carried out, the fault lay 
in his employers, to whom he would reed 
| say, “* I tell you the whole cost which I thin 
will be incurred in the construction : adopt the 





invitation, though backed by splendid promises, | plan or not, as you think .” In every 
of the Princess Dashkoff, to enter the service of | plan, he considered not only the present, but 
the Empress, for he said no money could in- | the future: he undertook no work which he 
duce him to leave his home, his friends, and | was unable personally and minutely to super- 
country.” ‘ Sir,” exclaimed the lady, “I ho- | intend. His severe truthfulness was remark- 
nour you. You may have your equal in | able in every act. He never dabbled in shares 
abilities, perhaps ; but in character you stand | or contracts. When asked any question out- 
alone. The English minister, Sir R. Walpole, | side the line of his actual knowledge, he had 
was mistaken, and my sovereign has the mis- | the honesty to say at once, ‘I do not know.” 
fortune to find one man who has not his price.” | Work was with him a passion, and on his last 
In all works of danger he himself led the way ; | pleasure-trip on the Continent, he drew up ap 
he was the first to spring upon the rock and | elaborate and masterly report on the state of 
the last to leave it; and his Story of the ddy- | the foreign harbours, and sent it to Lord 
stone Lighthouse, which reaches dramatic in- | Melville, then First Lord of the Admiralty. 
terest, and his Essays on Engineering, remain | ‘ Why, this will never do,” General Brown- 
as proofs of his modesty, shrewdness, skill, and | rigg, then head of the Ordnance Department, 
courage. And yet of himself he never spoke ; | said to him, while looking over his bill, “‘ se- 
and the pleasant manner in which he excused | ven guineas a day, why, it is equal to the pay 
himself from playing at cards for money in the | of a field-marshal!” ‘“ Well,” replied Mr. Ren- 





house of the Duke of Queensberry, who had se- | nie, “‘ 1 am a field-marshal in my profession ; 


lected him as an acquaintance from his likeness 
to the poet Gay, shows how gracefully he could 
combine principle with courtesy. He took 
leave of his profession a year before his death, 
and, alluding to his slowness of apprehension, 
beautifully said, ‘‘ It could not be otherwise ; 
the shadow must lengthen as the sun goes 
down :” and his last hours were cheered with 
the “vast and privileged views of an here- 
after where all will be comprehension and 
pleasure.” 

Rennie, the engineer of the three great 
London bridges, the Plymouth Breakwater, 
the London and East India Docks, the Kennet 
and Avon, Rochdale, Lancaster, and Royal 


Canals, was the son of a small farmer at Phan- | 


tasie. Engineering was not popular in Scot- 
land, and the illiberal Presbyterian preachers 
actually denounced mills as ‘ irreligious ” and 
means to raise ‘* the devil’s wind ;” and among 
the reprobates of the Kirk was Rennie’s master, 
Andrew Meikle, the inventor of the thrashing 
machine. Rennie was somewhat of a linguist 
and musician, and studied in the University of 
Edinburgh as a poor scholar. His first bridge, 
near Stevenhouse Mill, was erected when he 
was only twenty-three years of age; but he 
shortly after entered the service of James 
Watt, in the Albion Mills, London, upon the 
site of which, after their destruction by fire, 
he subsequently erected his own offices, from 
affectionate regard to the spot. In the drain- 
age of the Lincoln and Cambridge Fens, he 
introduced the important features of intercept- 
ing drains and the lowering of the level of the 
outfalls. Rennie, who held that true practice 
could only be based on true theory, established 
the principle of the equilibrium of arches, for 
which hitherto no rules had been laid down ; 
and he constructed the bridges of Kelso, Mus- 
selburgh, and those which he erected in Lon- 


and if a field-marshal in your line had an- 
'swered your purpose, I suppose you would not 
| have sent for me.” ‘Then you refuse to make 
| any abatement?” ‘“ Not a penny,” replied the 
} engineer; and his bill was paid. Even his 
| muscular strength could not endure the work 
| with which he overtasked it, and in the midst 
| of brilliant designs, Rennie died, wrestling to 
‘the last with death, at the premature age of 
sixty-one years. 

Like Edwards, Brindley, Rennie, Smeaton, 
and Robert Stephenson, ‘Telford—* Laughing 
Tam,” as his schoolmates called him, from his 
merry-heartedness—was a country-bred boy, 
left fatherless when a child of one year old, and 
born in a humble shieling, in Eskdale. His 
, only schooling was obtained in the little school 

of Westerkirk ; and after an apprenticeship as 

a stonemason, he proceeded to find employment 

in the building of Somerset House, on a hore 

which Sir J. Johnstone wished to send to Lon- 

don, and provided with a pair of leather 

‘‘breeks,” which he ungratefully omitted to 
remit, on his arrival, to the lender, his cousin 
| W. Jackson. At length, after an engagement 

as foreman of masons employed in Portsmouth 
| dockyard, he obtained, through the interest of 
| Mr. Pulteney, the surveyorship of the county 
| of Salop, where some of his less agreeable duties 
| consisted in the superintendence of felons. 
| “He regarded his weeks as so many stories in 
, the building, and upon the succession of weeks 
running on through years he thought that the 
complete life-structure should be built up.” 
His next promotion was that of the office of 
Engineer of the Ellesmere Canal, which he 
constructed, with the Chirk and Pont-Cysyll- 
tau aqueducts, the latter of which Sir W. 
Scott pronounced to be ‘the most impressive 
work of art he had ever seen,” forming a strik- 
| ing feature in the beautiful vale of Llangollen: 





Midmoor and West Fens, the bridges of Banff, | don, with such level roadways, that a country- | in these we ought to mention, he introduced 
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the system of hollow walls, and the use of vast | 
troughs of iron to carry the water. His church 
of St. Mary Magdalen, Bridgnorth, was less 
successful; but his iron bridge at Buildwas, 
erected in the same year as that of Sunderland, 
designed by Tom Paine, whose infamous opi- 
nions he had only recently recanted, was soon 
exceeded by the noble bridge of stone which 
he erected at Dunkeld during his improvement 
of the Highland roads. His great harbour works 
of Aberdeen and Dundee, the Hardcastle Tun- 
nel, the Caledonian Canal, the canals of Gotha, 
Macclesfield and Birmingham, and Liverpool, 
the roads in North Wales, that between Carlisle 
and Glasgow, Dean and Glasgow bridges, the 
draining of the Fens, the St. Katherine Docks, 
and his crowning labour the Menai and Conway 
bridges, set Telford at. the head of his profes- 
sion. He was deservedly elected the first Pre- 
sident of the Institute of Civil Engineers ; and 
when he'abandoned his old inn, the Salopian, 
now the Ship Inn, Charing Cross, for his new 
house in Abingdon Street, once the residence of 
Labelye, the architect of Westminster Bridge, 
the unhappy landlord assured him that he 
“had paid £750 for him;” for it appeared that 
“‘ the successive hotel-keepers having regarded 
him as a fixture had bought and sold him 
— time to time with the goodwill of the 
USINESS. 

Telford was a poet, and a contributor to 
the Encyclopxdia Metropolitana ; among his 
friends were Professor Black, Sir B. Brodie, 
Campbell the poet, whose poem of “* Hohen- 
linden” he corrected, and Southey, who play- 
fully dubbed him ‘ Pontifex Maximus” and 
the ‘ Colossus of Roads.” One of the sweetest 
traits in his character was his love for his poor 
widowed mother, and the affectionate regard 
for his humble birthplace, to which he be- 
queathed a noble legacy, in the form of a 
public library. His own example, he said, 
was a proof that “ there is no short and rapid 
road to distinction, but steep is the ascent and 
slippery is the way.” He had the happy gift 
of laying aside every care, both when in 
society and on retiring to rest. ‘‘ What will 
they say in Eskdale?” was the one thought 
In success uppermost in his mind. At the 
ripe age of seventy-seven years he closed his 
honourable career; and he now sleeps in the 
nave of Westminster Abbey, the last dis- 
tinction which his country could bestow—the 
son of the Eskdale shepherd beside the son of 
the Killingworth engineman. 

These attractive and useful volumes ought to 
be placed in the hands of every student who 
aspires to be a civil engineer. It will both cheer 
and warn the young man entering on his voca- 
tion ; it will show him that it is not the amount 
and duration of labour that shorten an engi- 
neer’s existence, but “irregular living, expo- 
sure in all weathers, long fasting, and habitual 
disre, of the ordinary conditions of physical 
health ;” and it will animate him with the 
promise of an abundant reward, whilst behind 
each of such predecessors he 

* Dextre se... 

Implicuit sequiturque patrem non passibus quis.” 

The general reader will trace in these pages 
the progressive improvement of the state of 
this country, the gradual transformation which 
has been well delineated by Mr. Smiles. 


“From a pasture-range, it became a corn-farm 
and a garden; and alongside of agriculture there 
grew up handicrafts, trades, and manufactures, by 
which its raw materials were worked up in ail 
manner of tools, machines, and fabrics. The powers 
of Nature were laid under contribution, and wind, 
water, and steam became the allies and servants of 
man. Bridle-paths were superseded by wheel-roads ; 
fivers were dug out and deepened, or used to feed 





artificial channels of water-communication; and 
from a land of horse-vehicles it became one of steam- 
trains and iron-railroads. All branches of agricul- 
ture, trade, and manufacture, advanced with accele-. 
rated pace, until England has become the world’s 
school of industry and the world’s workshop.” 





THE DUTCH AT HOME.* 


Ir is a very ill wind that blows nobody any 
good: people have profited from the famous 
coup @état of December 2nd, whose inter- 
ests were by no means contemplated when a 
President transformed himself into an Em- 
peror. It was to be expected that the faithful 
followers and henchmen of Louis Napoleon 
should derive advantage from their master’s 
usurpation ; that they should have greatness 
thrust upon them; and that they should find 
themselves upon terms of unwonted intimacy 
with ready money ; but it was hardly to be 
presumed that many an English fireside would 
owe to the same circumstance the wherewithal 
to make a few winter evenings pass plea- 
santly away. Yet so it is. Had there been 
no coup d'état, M. Esquiros had not visited 
Belgium ; had he not visited Belgium, he had 
not gone to Holland; had he not gone to Hol- 
land, he had not written The Dutch at Home ; 
and the reading classes in England had lost two 
very welcome volumes. A trip to Holland, 
M. Esquiros informs us, was recommended to 
him by an Englishman whom he met in Bel- 
gium with the view that, when old age overtook 
him and the gloom of declining years over- 
shadowed him, he might have some grotesque 
recollection to fall back upon, some droll remi- 
niscences to enliven the cheerless hours that ac- 
company decay. For ‘* when,” said our com- 
triot, “‘ you have seen the Dutch, you will 
augh at them your life long.” M. Esquiros 
acted upon this hint; but the result did not 
verify the Englishman’s prediction. As Balaam 
went forth to curse Israel and was moved in 
spite of himself to bless them altogether, so M. 
Esquiros proceeded to laugh at the Dutch, and 
found himself to his astonishment stricken with 
admiration. .He found honesty and industry 
hand in hand ; he found gigantic yet unpreten- 
tious works bidding defiance to the mighty 
ocean ; he found liberal institutions; he found 
education sown broad-cast; he found riches 
fairly wrung by sweat from unaccommodating 
Nature; he found a powerful nationality and 
a spirit of religion ; and the smile he had pre- 
ed died involuntarily from his lips as he 
id homage to the patience and resolution 
of the Dutch. Ridicule was disarmed by 
respect ; what mattered it if a people so ener- 
getic and so upright had figures that remind 
one of a bottle of Schiedam, a rolling gait, 
and rather more to sit down with than the 
rest of mankind? Besides, tourists had al- 
ready exhausted .the spiteful method; the 
vein of caricature had been worked out; ‘* ca- 
lumniation, mockery, and French blague had 
passed over the manners of the Dutch, or at 
any rate over any superficialities (sic) they 
presented, and had spared nothing.” 

The consequence is, M. Esquiros is fain to 
acknowledge that never to his recollection has 
he written so serious a book as this. He even 
hints that some people may find it dull. And 
there certainly are folks who cry out at the 
dulness of every kind of instruction: they like 
all play and no work, which accounts for the 
usually disreputable appearance of their linen. 





* The Dutch at Home. By Alphonse Esquiros : translated 
aud edited by Lascelles Wraxall. Two Vols. (Chapman 
and Hall) 








With them we have nothing to do: let them 
go to their own place. Moreover, there are 
degrees of dulness: Venus is dull in compa- 
rison with the sun; and the glory of other 
stars is dull beside the brilliancy of Venus ; 
yet there is a charm in the radiance of the 
lesser fires. And, to our mind, there is relief 
experienced from occasional clouds obscuring 
the light, Therefore it is that we congratulate 
M. Esquiros upon his determination to give us 
saber deeisittain, only occasionally enlivened 
by sparkling epigram. To Englishmen, above 
all persons, a staid account of the Dutch and 
their manners should have far more interest 
than caricature; the two peoples have more 
in common than their mutually characteristic 
phlegm. The love of the sea, the attachment 
to liberty, the spirit of discovery, the ten- 
dency to colonization, the tolerance of reli- 
gious sects, the toil which omnia vincit Impro- 
bus, the obstinate courage that yields to no 
difficulties and cannot comprehend defeat, 
which distinguish the one nation are also con- 
spicuous in the other. In the north, the south, 
the east, and the west, whithersoever the en- 
terprise of Englishmen has penetrated, there 
they have found either before them or abreast 
of them a sturdy band of Dutchmen. In the 
frozen seas of the Arctic circle, and on the 
burning sands of Africa, their most indo- 
mitable rivals have been the Dutch: and the 
genius of commerce, if not the auri sacra 
James, brought them face to face on the plains 
watered by the Ganges. Nor can we forget 
that our fathers’ ships were swept from the 
seas by Van Tromp; and that the dwellers on 
the Thames, in the Merry Monarch’s time, 
heard the booming of De Ruyter’s cannon. 
A king too we have owed to the Dutch, and 
not the least of those who have been called to 
reign over us; though the blood of the Glencoe 
massacre be on his head, and though he de- 
frauded his wife of her share of green peas. 
One great crime and an inordinate love of 
vegetables weigh but lightly in the balance 
against the virtues of a prince who was 60 
skilful in war, so bold in fight, so sagacious in 
council, so profound in diplomacy, so loving in 
marriage, so Protestant in religion, as his late 
Majesty William III. Englishmen, therefore, 
should be glad to learn wherein lieth the great 
strength of the Dutch; and they haveacompetent 
instructor in M. Esquiros. 

We presume that ‘‘ at home ” does not mean 
so much ‘in-doors” as “in their own coun- 
try ;” just as one finds domi used in Roman 
writers ; else our author runs the risk of be- 
ing charged with miscalling his book, or at 
least with having a translator who miscalls 
it for him. For the accounts of interiors are 
very meagre: we have not throughout a single 
description of the way in which the domestic 
life of a middle-class Dutch family is regulated ; 
we do not get a single peep at the house- 
hold mysteries with which the worship of the 
Dutch Lares is accompanied. The domestic 
arrangements of a. few fishermen are, in- 
deed, minutely set forth; their devotion to 
their wives is duly commended ; the occasional 
unfaithfulness of their wives to them is pro- 
perly denounced ; the scenes when the fishers 
go forth to sea, when wife and child swarm 
down to bid the last farewell, when hearts be- 
gin to fail for fear as hurricanes blow and seas 
roll high, when weeping and wailing resound 
on the shore as the last day of grace is past 
and gone and the mariners have not yet re- 
turned, are painted with touching simplicity ; 
and we get more than a glimpse into the in- 
terior economy of a Dutch workhouse. But 
we can scarcely consider either fishermen or 
workhouse-inmates fair samples of average 
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Dutchmen. M. Esquiros apparently took his 
case in his inn and frequent. strolls from it, 
and observed the domestic institutions of the 


aunts will take their walks abroad under the 


protection of a polar bear ; and ‘every house 
with any pretensions to respectability will-be 


Dutch from the pavé. At any rate, that is | bound to keep a crocodile. 
the idea one gathers of his proceedings from | To ethnologists we commend. M. Esquiros’ 


what he has actually described, though he now 
and then makes use of an expression which 
would lead one to believe that he received con- 
siderable hospitality and had many opportuni- 
ties of becoming acquainted with the in-door 
life of the Hollanders. Perhaps he shrank 
from exposing to public gaze the privacy of 
those to whom his gratitude was due. If this 
were his feeling, it is as creditable as it is in 
these days of photographic exhibitions rare ; 
and we respect it too much to regret that it 
should have been acted upon. 

Yet let no one err so deeply as to suppose 
that M. Esquiros did not find, in what may 
be called the exterior life of the Dutch, much, 
very much, that is interesting. He explains 
the processes by which the sturdy men of 
Holland force their natural enemies to be, 
if not their friends, their servants ; how they 
make the sea, which roars against them and 
would fain swallow them up, the highway 
for their merchandise ; how they compel, by 
means of mills, the very wind of heaven, 
which had made common cause with their 
briny foe, to do their work of desiccation— 
to dry their lakes, their marshes, and their 
peat-beds ; how they lay under contribution 
the mighty waters—the Rhine, and the Meuse, 
and the Scheldt—that how] at;their very doors, 
all eager to overwhelm them—cause them to 
do the labour of beasts of burden, to carry 
them from point to point wherever they would 
go, and when they lie congealed with wintry 
ice to do them service, as men and women, iron- 
shod, glide in derision over the slippery surface. 
And herein we are led to mention a pleasant 
mode of payment which M. Esquiros tells us 
is adopted by the fair Dutchwomen towards 
those who are fortunate enough to have the 
fastening of their skates. What ladies pay in 
our country we are not experienced enough to 
say, but from the male skater we know that 
cold coppers are expected ; in Holland, how- 
ever, fair maidens skate habitually, and the 
reward to him who binds the iron upon their 
feet has been from time immemorial a kiss. 
And great, we are informed, in consequence, is 
the rivalry of the skate-fasteners. 

The most interesting chapters to us in M. 
Esquiros’ two volumes are the tenth and suc- 
ceeding ones of the first volume, wherein we 
read of the Dutch fisheries in general, and the 
herring-fishery in particular: there is a great 
deal of information there which will be new to 
most persons, and the author takes there a 
good opportunity of bearing witness to the 
advantages of free-trade. In the second vo- 
lume M., Esquiros travels a great deal away 
from Holland ; he has more to say about the 
Reformation, the Jews, acclimatization, and 
domestication of animals than about the habits, 
manners, and customs of the inhabitants of the 
Netherlands. Nevertheless, we read with plea- 
sure what it seemed good to him to relate. He 


has very large views upon the subject of do- | 


mestication, and pro that the zoological 


| assertion, ‘‘ there exists a mysterious nation, 
| well worthy of attracting the attention of his- 
| torians and novelists. Born in the desert, the 
| caravan is its emblem.” Evidently he means 
| the Jewish nation, but we should have thought 
better to the Ishmaelites than to the descen- 
dants of Isaac and Jacob. At any rate the 
Israelites were, for a considerable number of 
years, unacquainted personally with the cara- 
van, or the Books of Kings and Chronicles 
and some others might as well be eliminated 
from sacred history. That the Jews are now 
dispersed and scattered abroad we acknowledge, 
but that they patronize the caravan to any 
great extent we are not aware ; our impression 
is, that they show a decided inclination to 
settle down wherever they can find a Goshen, 
and that there is no nation on earth more 
ready to allow how small a quantity of moss is 
found adhering to the rolling stone. It has 
usually required rather strong measures on the 
oe of ruling powers to induce a thriving 
Iebrew to commence an exodus; even when 
accompanied by the pillar of fire and the pillar 
of cloud, with Moses to lead them, the pros- 
pect of a good land before them, and the re- 
trospect of Pharaoh, his taskmasters, and the 
problem of brickmaking without materials, 
they longed to return to the fleshpots of Egypt. 
But let the ethnologists settle it. 

There is a matter upon which we have a 
slight controversy with M. Esquiros. In talk- 
ing of different denominations of Christians, 
he speaks as though they did not worship the 
same God; he would say that. a man who re- 
nounced Catholicism for Protestantism, or vice 
versa, renounced the God of his fathers; at 
least that is the notion which we have derived 
from his words, and we cannot too strongly 
protest against it. All Christians seek—by 
different roads, alas!—the same point; all 
their spirits trust, though that trust be diffe- 
rently expressed, in the same God; and any 
style of language which tends to keep out of 
sight this important fact cannot but be pro- 
ductive of mischief. 

We cannot close our notice without men- 
tioning that M. Esquiros’ Essays were written 


translator, in a note, takes occasion to hint 
that the history of Holland which M. Esquiros 
desiderates has now been supplied. There are 
others who are not of that opinion, but who 
think there is room for a more accurate his- 
tory; but this is not the place, nor are we en- 
titled, to decide the question; we are only 
desirous that the fact should be known. The 
translator's own work appears to us—we had 
not the pleasure of reading the original Essays 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes, and cannot 
therefore speak with absolute certainty—ex- 
tremely well done. We now and then meet 
| with a curious expression, as, for instance, 
“ Northern peopie feel the necessity of aug- 

iancy of an avaricious light,” 





| menting the bri 


| that M. Esquiros’ deseriptionwould apply | try 


before Mr, Motley’s work appeared ; and the | 





gardens of every country should be made avail- | when we suppose “‘ niggurd ” or “ scanty” was 
able for that purpose. And so sanguine is he meant; but the translator was misled by a 
of the results, that should his ideas be received | literal similarity. Such carelessness, however, 
with favour, we may hope, ere we die, to ride is very rare, and the book throughout reads 
from Charing Cross to the Bank for the small very unlike a translation, except where, as. 
charge of threepence in an omnibus drawn by | must happen, a sentence occurs whose florid- | 
a pair of elks; to see gentlemen (after Bac-| ness or mode of thought stamps it unmistak- 
chus) tooling a team of tigers in the Drive ;, ably and unalterably French. 

and ladies (after Ariadne) riding leopards in | 
the Row ; no family will be without its ‘ talk- 
ing-fish,” in other words, its seal; maiden | 
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degrees of comparison are issible in such a 
matter) as the most reputable of the gallows 
literature now running over Europe like a pes- 
tilence. The twenty-nine volumes which have 
already appeared are a strange hodge-podge 
of crimes committed in all countries and at all 
epochs, collected without any regard to symme- 
: an Antonio Perez ranges by the side of a 
Tawell; and after being edified by the trial of 
the Seven Bishops, we are horrified by the atro- 
cious life-history of Lacenaire. One merit, if 
it be one, we cannot gainsay the editor, Dr, W. 
Hiring, better known as Willibald Alexis: he 
is most. conscientious in describing details. 
Should a wretched victim have been mutilated 
by fifty wounds, he does not neglect one of 
them, but gives the length, breadth, and depth 
of each with a truly horrible gusto. The reader 
may be sure of finding the minutest details of 
the most shudder-exciting crimes. But after 
all, we may ask, Cui bono? ‘That it is a ques- 
tion, however, to be settled between Dr, Hii- 
ring and his readers; and, judging from the 
success of the work, they are perfectly satisfied. 

The volume we have now under notice is 
just such an olla podrida as the previous speci- 
mens: it opens with Beatrice di Cenci, then goes 
off at a tangent to a Viennese clerk who mur- 
dered his master, and sent him by goods’ train, 
There are several atrocious poisoning cases; an 
interesting appendix about the Duchess of 
Kingston’s residence in Esthonia ; a life of the 
“‘ German Princess,” * notorious patra gre 
eentury impostor; and one ore all, of 
which be ull form the subject-matter of our 
article, because it is probably unknown to our 
readers, and to a certain extent innocuous. It 
is the life-history of ‘‘Major-General Don Domi- 
nico Manuel Caétano, Count de Ruggiero, and 
gold-maker.” _ ‘ 

It is a notorious fact that during the six- 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, 
adventurers repeatedly made their appearance 
at many of the German Courts, who declared 
that they possessed the secret of gold-making, 
This is not the place to inquire into the . 
bility of a transmutation of metals. It is true 
that more modern chemistry rejects the idea ; 
but, for all that, the history of alchemy brings 
before us, in addition toa great number of impos- 
tors, certain adepts, some of whom possess the 

means chemically to produce the most astound. 
| ing changes in inorganic substances, while others 
were acquainted with the ingredients of the 
recipe. We purpose to tell our readers the sad 
fate of one of these adepts, and for that pur- 
pose have selected the most interesting person 
of the class, a man who played an important 
and lucrative part at most of the prt on 
| Courts, and whose fate offers the most striki 
, contrasts of good and evil fortune. We wi 
| leave it to our readers to decide whether he be- 
longed to the impostors purs et simples, or to 
those who really some secret recipe. 

At the close of the seventeenth century there 
appeared at the Court of the Elector Maximi- 
lian Emanuel of Bavaria, at that time Viceroy 
of the Netherlands, an adept who was pro- 
vided with the most brilliant recommendations 
from the Bavarian Envoy at Madrid, and let- 
ters stating that he had met with unexampled 
success in that city. The adept soon gained 
the confidence of the Elector if sundry trans- 
mutations of the ignoble metals into gold and 
silver, and promised not merely to produce 
him inexhaustible stores of wealth, but also 
to prepare the tincture that effected the trans- 


* Der Neue Pitaval. Newn-und-zwanzigster Theil. (Leip- 
zig: Brockhaus.) 








ALCHEMY AND ITS ALLOYS* 
~The New-Pitaval- may fairly be described (if. 
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mutation on a grand scale. While he was 
making his preparations for this, the Elector 
did all in his power to retain him at his Court: 
he invested him with several honorary offices, 
and gave him from time to time as much as 
sixty thousand florins. But the adept not merely 
did not fulfil his golden promises, but several 
times attempted to escape. He was captured, 
convicted of cheating, and removed to Bavaria, 
where he was confined in a tower of Grune- 
wald Castle. After six years’ imprisonment he 

to effect his escape from this place, 
and in all probability opportunity was afforded 
him for doing so. Our adept proceeded to 
Vienna, where he assumed the name of Count 
de Ruggiero. In 1704, he gave a specimen of 
his skill in the presence of Prince Anthony of 
Liechtenstein, and it was so successful, that he 
excited general amazement. The Emperor 
Leopold I. took him into his service with a 
high salary, and gave him six thousand florins 
for the preparation of the tincture. But the 
Emperor died ere it was ready: the salary was 
stopped, and steps were being taken-to bring 
the *“* Count” to book, when he fortunately 
found a new patron in John William, Elector 
of the Palatinate, who was then residing at 
Vienna. The Empress Dowager was also fa- 
vourably disposed towards him. Ruggiero 
pled his head that within six weeks he 
would supply them with seventy-two million 
florins, and matters went on for awhile plea- 
santly enough in the old way, until the Count 
suddenly disappeared from Vienna, taking with 
him the daughter of a midwife, whom he raised 
to the rank of his consort. 

On March 5, 1705, a certain Count Caétano 
arrived in Berlin, where he established himself 
somewhat pretentiously, set up his gilded 
coach, and sent a petition to the Court, in 
which he begged the King’s protection against 
the persecutions of foreign Powers, and pro- 
mised largely to enrich the royal treasury by 
the process of transmutation. Frederick I. 
was not indisposed to go into the affair, espe- 
cially as Caétano very confidently offered to 
prove his skill, but for all that the advice of 
experts was called in. A Danish alchemist, 
résiding at Berlin at the time, of the name of 
Deppel, was commissioned to form Caétano’s 
acquaintance. The Count, without any hesi- 
tation, showed him his tinctures, the red and 
the white, and performed sundry ae, 


But here is an extract descriptive of the pro- 
CESS :— 


* According to the principles of the alchemists 
there were means of producing both gold and silver 
by the aid of science. Gold was produced by the 
exhibition of the red tincture, also called the 
Philosopher’s Stone or the Grand Elixir, and silver 
by that of the white tincture, also known as the 
Lesser Elixir or Second Stone. The transmutation 
was effected by projection, that is to say, dropping 
the tincture into the liquid metal. According to the 
strength of the tincture. it tinged five, ten, or thirty 
thousand parts, that is, transmuted so many times 
its own weight of an ignoble metal into a noble 
one. The white tincture was produced from the 
same ingredients as the red, and passed over into 
the latter by a continuation of the manipulatory 
processes.” 


Deppel, it appeared, produced seven pounds 
of quicksilver, which the Count placed in a re- 
tort standing in a sandbath and heated till it 
began to smoke, when he dropped one piece of 
the white tincture into the retort. A tremen- 
dous fizzing ensued, and when that ceased, 
he took the retort out and hurled it on the 
ground ; the metal it contained Deppel recog- 
nized to be fine silver. This successful experi- 
ment gained Caétano permission to perform a 
second one in the presence of the King himself. 





The Crown Prince, who did not put much 
faith in the Count, took all possible precau- 
tions; he supplied all the requisites himself, 
and carefully watched Caétano when he filled 
the retort ; moreover, gold-workers were sum- 
moned to test the metal immediately it was 
ees The Count made three experiments. 

the first, the conversion of quicksilver into 
gold, a quantity of the former was placed in a 
crucible, and when it began bubbling, Caétano 
poured in a few drops of a red thick fluid; the 
contents were stirred, the crucible removed in 
an half an hour to let it cool, and the metal in 
it, above one pound in weight (we do not learn 
how much quicksilver was employed), proved 
to be fine gold on being tested. In the second 
experiment Caétano converted a similar quan- 
tity of quicksilver into silver by means of his 
white liquid, and in the third, he ‘ tinged” a 
copper staff he had made red-hot and converted 
one-half of it into gold. Lastly, he handed 
the King fifteen grains of white and four grains 


of red tincture, which he estimated at ninety 


pounds of silver and twenty pounds of gold, 
and promised furthermore to deliver within 
sixty days eight ounces of red and seven ounces 


of white tincture, with which he declared gold | 


and silver to the value of seven million thalers 
could be produced. 

We can easily imagine that the King was 
eminently pleased and astonished. Count Caé- 
tano, in whom our readers will have recognized 
the adventurer of Brussels and Vienna, was 
kindly treated at Court ; still a hesitation was 
felt as to offering him gold or silver, as he 
could make them himself, and it was also con- 
sidered too early to give him honorary offices. 
A prospect of such was merely held out to him 
as the reward, when he had fulfilled his pro- 
mises. Caétano ostensibly set to work prepa- 
ring for the King the tinctures he had promised 
within two months: he set spirit to digest, and 
now and then threw a little tincture into the 
crucibles in order to be enabled to perform ex- 
periments; he also transmuted metals fre- 
quently, both to defray his own enormous ex- 
penses, and also in the presence of witnesses, 
in order to make himself talked about. At 
the same time he invented a variety of tricks, 
by which to keep attention alive. Here isa 
specimen :— 

“Thus, for instance, he once took a young man, 
with whom he was fond of playing jokes, into his 
laboratory, where he promised to show him thé 
philosophers’ stone, first asking of him a pledge of 
solemn secrecy, as he felt sure that was the best 
way to make him chatter. Then he laid a piece 
of paper on the young man’s hand, covered it 
with a thick layer of sand, and placed two pieces 
of red tincture, about the size of a pea, upon the 
sand, After this, he madea florin red-hot, laid it 
also on the sand, covered it with more sand, and 
bade the young man close his hand. ‘ Hereupon,’ 
the latter reports, ‘smoke began to issue, and there 
was a smell as of sulphur and saltpetre.’ When the 
florin was taken out of the sand, it was found to be 


converted into pure gold ; it was melted down, and | 


Cattano gave the young man half the gold as a 
souvenir.” 


Several weeks were passed in expectation, the 
Courtawaiting the golden results of the Count’s 
science, the Count awaiting valuable presents 
from the King. As, however, the King still 
believed that Caétano could not be in want of 
money, the only present he made him was a 
dozen of old French wine. It was very natural 
that the honoured adept should feel greatly dis- 
satisfied in a few weeks. Moreover, the period 
was approaching when he must deliver the 
poe tincture. Hence, he resolved to 
eave Berlin, and proceeded to Hildesheim. 
Hence he wrote the King of Prussia that he 
would teach his secret to any one the monarch 


thought proper to select. The Court assented 
to this, and it was fancied that the time had 
arrived to bind the alchemist more closely. A 
chamberlain was therefore sent to Hildesheim, 
who delivered to Caétano the King’s portrait 
set in diamonds, of the value of twelve hun- 
dred thalers, and a commission as major-ge- 
neral of artillery. 


“Tt was then agreed between the couple that the 
requisite operation should be performed at Coswig. 
A written account of the process was delivered to 
the Chamberlain, and they set to work. In the 
midst of the operation Caétano opened the phial, took 
some liquid out of it, and transmuted three to four 
pounds of quicksilver with it into silver. The ex- 





periment was performed, so far as Caétano felt in- 
| clined to go, and he now demanded one thousand 
| ducats of the Chamberlain as a reward. The latter 

could not understand how a gold-maker asked money 
| of others, and put him off to the end of the opera- 
| tion, though he regaled him most nobly the while. 
| The Count repeated his tricks. Ere the operation 
was quite terminated, he opened the phial again, 
; and transmuted an imperial florin, as it was declared, 
| into a piece of gold. Then he made afresh demand. 

The Chamberlain must give him a certificate that 
| he had learned the secret. Herr von Marschall put 
him off again till the finale ; but Caétano, who pro- 
bably had his reasons for not awaiting that, went 
off to Stettin, whence he wrote the King that ‘tho 
Chamberlain had treated him badly. After learning 
the secret he wished to keep it for himself, and he 
was an unfaithful servant.’ At the same time he 
asked for one thousand ducats.” 


The Court thought it necessary to interfere, 
and Privy Secretary Hesse was sent to induce 
the gold man to return to Berlin. He paid 
four hundred thalers of debts for Caétano, but 
could not induce him to return. On the con- 
trary, the adventurer next proceeded to Ham- 
burg, where he fell into such a state of poverty 
that he was compelled to pawn his wife’s jewels 
and clothes. And yet he had the impudence 
to write from here a second letter to the King, 
in which he repeated his charges against the 
Chamberlain. In the meanwhile, serious ac- 
cusations against Caétano had reached Berlin. 
A letter from Vienna warned the King to mind 
what he was about, for the Spanish Envoy to 
the Austrian Court openly declared that Caé- 
tano had swindled his cousin of fifteen thou- 
sand piastres. On hearing this, the King 
ordered the alchemist to be arrested at Ham- 
burg in his quality of Prussian Major-General, 
while the phials he had left behind at Coswig 
and Berlin were inspected, and found to be 
empty. 

Still, this did not upset the Count’s — 
mity; when brought prisoner to Berlin, he de- 
clared the last-mentioned flask not to be his, 
and offered to resume his operations in the pre- 
sence of a Commissary. This was conceded, and 
he once more produced silver. This restored 
him at once to the Royal favour : he was lodged 
in a palace, and the Court cook was ordered to 
| supply him with ten dishes for dinner and eight 
for supper. It was estimated that, inclusive of 
the redemption of his property pledged at Ham- 
burg, the alchemist cost the Berlin Court up- 
wardsof 16,000 thalers. But the catastrophe was 
creeping on : he certainly effected some further 
transmutations, but on the 23rd of November, 
when he had engaged in the King’s presence to 
convert one hundredweight of quicksilver into 
gold, it was found that he had disappeared. 

He went to Frankfort-on-the- Maine, but on 
the request of the Prussian Minister he was ar- 
rested. While in prison, he drew up and printed 
a strange justification. In this very rare docu- 
| ment, he accused the King of not having kept 
| his word with him ; hoping, perhaps, thus to 
| induce the Frankfort magistrates to set him at 
‘liberty. But in this he was disappointed: he 
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was handed over to a party of Prussian troops at 
Sachsenhausen, and conveyed to Ciistrin. Here 
he was ordered to make fresh experiments, but 
as they were utterly unsuccessful, he was con- 
demned to death. The beam of the gallows on 
which he was hung was coated with Dutch 
metal. He went bravely to his death, ten- 
derly embraced his wife on the road, and died 
on August 23, 1709, with a calmness worthy 
of a better life. After his death, his body was 
dressed in a robe also covered with Dutch 
metal. 


“The age, which took pleasure in such scurvy 
jests, has handed down to us not only a copper- 
plate engraving representing him hanging in this 


dress, but also a medal coined just after his death. }. 


On the obverse is a triple-armed gallows, from 
which Caétano is suspended: before the gallows are 
seven mountains, and on each mountain a planet, 
the central one with the sun and gold planets being 
exactly in front of the hanging man: while around 
and on the props of the gallows are various Latin 
sentences relating to him and his crime. But the 
strangest thing is the inscription on the reverse of 
the inedal; it runs literally as follows :— 
KYS 
MUNTUS 
FULD TEZYBY 
AYVVK DE 
ALLGEMISDARUM 
BLOENA SUND 
OMNIA 
OECHRE TOEZYPHY A DUR.”* 


All that remains to us is to inquire who this 
man really was, and what foundation there 
was for his pretended science. The first ques- 
tion is easily answered: Caétano was the son 
of a peasant of Petrabianca, near Naples. He 
was apprenticed to a goldsmith, and eventually 
travelled about Italy as a conjuror. According 
to his own statement, he learnt from a stranger, 
circa 1695, the art of making gold, and pro- 
ceeded to Madrid to carry it out, where he 
remained four months. That he must have 
succeeded in doing a good stroke of business 
is proved by the letters of recommendation he 
received when he started for Brussels: and at 
whose expense he did it, is explained by the 
statement of the Spanish Ambassador at Vienna. 
But did he really possess this art? This ques- 
tion can be answered in different ways, ac- 
cording as the possibility of transmutation 
may be confirmed or denied. It is indubitable 
that he possessed a red and a white tincture, 
by which he produced remarkable changes in 
metals ; this is proved by a number of credible 
witnesses. And even the author of the semi- 
official report, Privy Secretary Hesse, who 
had no reason to spare Caétano, does not 
doubt that he tinctures, by means 
of which he could convert quicksilver into 
gold or silver. At the same time, however, 
he denies that Caétano knew the secret of 
producing these tinctures ; and in this view he 
is supported by a recent learned investigator 
into alchymy, Professor Schmieder of Kassel, 


“Caétano [says the latter] had only a sufficient 
quantity of these tinctures to perform a series of ex- 
periments, but not enough to manufacture un- 
bounded wealth. This he tried to obtain by acts of 
swindling ; he procured credit by means of the true 
tincture, raised money from his dupes by leading 
them to hope that they would soon be in possession 
of wealth, and then disappeared.” 


We are bound to add that the learned author 
from whom we quote the above passage is firmly 
persuaded that the philosophers’ stone existed, 
but that the secret was only known to a few, 
who, starting up one after the other in the 





* Done into more correct Latin, the inscription will read, 
“Sic mundus vult decipi, et quia alchemistarum plena sunt 
omnia, ergo decipiatur.” 





course of centuries, gave these tinctures to 
others, bub did not impart the secret of their 
manufacture. ‘This will explain the consider- 
able number of ‘‘ gold-makers” who, according 
to the testimony of history, possessed such 
tinctures, but made no better use of them than 
did our unlucky Don Caétano., We will leave it 
to our readers whether they will accept this opi- 
nion, or merely see in Caétano a common cheat, 
clever enough to deceive numerous and usually 
cautious witnesses. 





WOLSELEY’S CHINA WAR.* 


Aurnoven the Chinese War of 1860 was, 
judging by the period of time it covered and 
the results it attained, undoubtedly the most 
brilliant and decisive ever waged by British arms, 
it has not until very recently found an histo- 
rian. It is true that the exceeding simplicity 
of its leading features and the fidelity with 
which its details were at the time transmitted 
by the press, have so far fixed it on the public 
mind as to make a labour of the sort seem su- 
perfluous to any but chroniclers of passing 
events. But this war was no common war. 
It was, in fact, a war against a Government, 
not against a nation. Several of the sources 
from which we derived materials to carry it 
on were under the nominal control of the 
power against whom it was waged. At times 
our perplexity was how we could properly hold 
our hand, not with what force we could use it; 
and all along we were in danger of seeming to 
abet a horde of rebellious fanatics who were 
in arms against the same government from 
which we demanded redress, but the subjuga- 
tion of which would have been to our own 
commercial interests a most grave affliction. 
For although we were at war with the Imperial 
Government, our object was not so much to 
weaken it as ‘to show China how immeasur- 
ably stronger and greater in war we were” 
than she, and so to ensure immunity to our 
commerce from henceforth. ‘The maxim, that 
in war you should inflict the greatest amount 
of damage upon your enemy in as short a time 
as possible, did not hold good in the present 
case. 


“Tn all hostile operations in that country [says 
Colonel Wolseley] we were obliged to be more 
careful of the true interests of the Imperial Go- 
vernment than they were themselves. Our com- 
mercial relations bound us up more or less with it, 
and depended so intimately upon its maintenance 
and its ability to protect the native producers, that, 
next to a defeat, the greatest misfortune which could, 
politically speaking, attend us in the war was a 
great victory whose effects would be so crushing, 
that the entire fabric of government might be in 
danger,” 


But if the war was in its character anoma- 
lous, the means employed on our side (as dis- 
tinct from the French) were not less so. When 
the expedition arrived at Hongkong, and was 
encamped for the time on the long neck of 
land, stretching from the mainland, called 
Kowloon, the supplies necessary for it were a 
matter of mere speculation. It was going to 
a country, the resources of which (an inquiry 
of the first importance in war) “ literally no- 
thing was known.” The heads of depart- 
ments, therefore, had to provide the army as if 
its destination was the moon; that is, with 
everything down to the remotest particular, 
~ © Narrative of the War with China in 1860. To which is 
added, the Account of a Short Residence with the Tai-ping 
Rebels at Nankin and a Voyage from thence to Hankow. By 
Lieut.-Colonel G. J. Wolseley, 90th Light Infantry, D,A.- 


Quartermaster-General to the Expeditionary Force. (Long- 
mans.) 








might be supposed to create. ‘To comp 
matters still more, the army was of a h 

neous character. ‘ Regiments of the old Pan- 
dies of Bengal, miserable-looking 

Bombay sepoys and Punjaubees, in which were 


the want of which the most distant Speman 20d 
icate 


men of every warlike tribe in northern India, 


the wild Pathan and the brave Sikh,” had to 
fight side by side with the British soldier. 

The commissariat for a large body of Hin- 
dostanees was of itself a Herculean under- 
taking. Some would not cook on board, ‘so 
a peculiar kind of ration was required for 
them,” and each caste would only consume 
water pumped in by themselves. On one oc- 
casion a ship freighted with these people being 
ready to sail, one of them embraced Chris- 
tianity at the last moment, so that to the 
“confusing rations of various sorts of peas, 
beans, bad butter, dried fish, green chilies, &c.,’ 
for the different castes among his shipmates, 
had to be added, at the twelfth hour, Go- 
vernment allowance of salt pork and biscuit 
for this inopportune neophyte. Nevertheless, 
in spite of all these difficulties, an expedition 
so complete in every respect never sailed to 
avenge a British wrong. Colonel Wolseley 
traces its progress step by step. First comes 
the impudent prevaricating despatch of Ho, in 
answer to Mr. Bruce's ultimatum; then the 
seizure and occupation of Chusan; the return 
through the islands and the examination of 
that known as Pootoo Island, which, had the 
war proved a protracted one, as some expected, 
was to have been made the sanatorium of the 
army ; then the embarkation of all the troo 
at Kowloon. The writer is alternatel 
historian, the critic, and the tourist. He re- 
cords the movements of the different arms of 
the service, denounces the seizure of Chusan as 
useless and impolitic, and gives some v 
graphic descriptions of Ting-hai, its conital, 
and of the scenery about Pootoo and the 

. Some amusement is created at the 
starting of the force from the Canton river, by 
the determination of Admiral Hope to test the 
value of the sailor’s prejudice against leaving 
port on a Friday, and, as it seems to us, to his 
own discomfiture. On the first occasion the 
fleet was compelled to put back in order to 
refit, and on the second to seek shelter among 
the islands, At last they were fairly off, 
after looking in at Shanghai, and examining 
various spots along the coast, the whole expe- 
dition mustered at ‘Talienwan, where the offi- 
cers collected an immense depot for future con- 
tingencies, occupying their leisure by exploring 
the country round ; the common soldiers 
sailors feasting upon the “ beautiful oysters 
which abound there,” but which, in spite of 
their excellent quality, produced on those who 
consumed many of them some very embarrass~ 
ing effects. At this point the value of the 
work as a history may be said to commence, 
On the 23rd of July the whole expedition left 
its anchorage at Talienwan, the vast fleet of 
transports in two lines, ‘‘ with a man-of-war 
leading each line”—a grand and imposin 
sight. On the 30th the disembarkation too 
place at Pehtang, where the services of the 
‘Transport Coolie Corps of two thousand five 
hundred men were brought into requisition, 
and proved most invaluable, each man, in Co- 
lonel Wolseley’s opinion, being equal to an 
three baggage animals, both from the wor 
he did, his tractability, and the small amount 
of food he required. mee 

The main features of the short and brilliant 
campaign that followed are so well known 
that there will be no occasion for us to repeat 
them in detail. One of the earliest and most 
important of them was the seizure of certain 
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pres belongizig to -ko-lin-sin, the re- 
ubtable Tartar which fell into our 
hands at Sinho, a village reached at the close 
of the first day’s march, after the army left 
Pehtang. These papers comprised a cor- 
oe am ce between the General and the 
“ Grand Council of State” as to the probable 
line of action the allies might be expected to 
a and two points in it are remarkable. 
Tn the first place, Sang-ko-lin-sin was in pos- 
session of translations of all the principal 
hes in the British Parliament on the 
hinese question; and the second, though 
he disbelieves, from an inability to compre- 
hend the publicity given to all our move- 
ments, any aggressive intention on our part, 
he indicates with remarkable sagacity the very 
points of landing and the military movements, 
as alone open to us, which we actually adopted. 
These opinions are, however, offered on the 
hypothesis that we meant fighting, an idea 
which he scouts as absurd ; for, as he observes, 
‘those who make war keep silent regarding 
their proposed movements: everything is talked 
over a done in secret, the drums are muffled, 
‘and no flags are shown.” In his conclusion 
alone was Sang-ko-lin-sin mistaken. He proves, 
much to his own satisfaction, how certain it was 
that if we advanced against him we must be an- 
nihilated. Unfortunately for him, the amount 
of annihilation which actnally followed was all 
the other way. But that the Chinese were 
wy differently handled from what they were 
in former wars, the storming of the northern 
Takoo forts amply justifies us in asserting :— 
‘The garrison,” says Colonel Wolseley, speak- 
ing of the interior of the main fort after its 
capture, ‘* had evidently resolved either to fall 
beneath its ruins, or had been to the last so 
confident of victory, from the strength of the 
place and our former defeat, that they never 
seem to have even contemplated retreating.” 
He certainly qualifies the eulogium contained 
in these words a few lines later, by showing 
that from “the peculiar nature of the defences” 
it was almost as difficult to get out of the place 
as it was to get into it; but he s also of 
a general “‘who commanded all the northern 
forts, a red-buttoned mandarin of the highest 
military order,” who fought to the last, and 
who was eventually shot by an officer of Ma- 
rines. ‘This general’s presence and example 
undoubtedly encouraged the garrison to the 
“noble” defence which it made. Unfortunately 
for them, though they had almost unparalleled 
natural advantages to back their own bravery, 
they lacked two important qualifications—sci- 
ence, and the modern appliances of war. ‘Had 
a tithe of the immense labour,” says our au- 
thor, “‘which was expended upon the construc- 
tion of the Takoo forts been spent under 
the superintendence of a skilful engineer, the 
place might have resisted us for months, or, in 
other words our expedition must have virtually 
been a failure, as we were not in a condition to 
undertake a siege.” Again, “‘ If the men who 
garrisoned the captured fort had 
skill and discipline commensurate with their 
courage and determination, with a fair pro- 
portion of really efficient small-arms, they 
might have scorned our attempt to capture the 
place as we did by open assault,” The Colonel 
is further of opinion that any of those adven- 
turous spirits in Europe who, “lost to all ties 
of home and country,” have before now 
“carved out with their own swords” fame and 
fortune in distant lands, might “ with an equal 
sum of money and an amount of labour equal 
to that which was expended upon the Takoo 
forts at their command, render that position 
impregnable in six months.” Even as matters 
were, had Sang-ko-lin-sin devoted the same 





amount of energy to the fortification of Peh- 
tang also which he expended on Takoo—though 
it is fair to say that he might have lacked 
both the means and the time—the expedition 
would probably have been so far impeded as 
to have thrown the war over to the ensuing 
summer. 

We must pass over the march to Tien-tsin, 
the disposition of the army and of the fleet of 
gun-boats at that place, the sham negotiations 
of Kweiliang, the further advance to Ho-se- 
woo (the highest navigable point on the Peiho), 
and to Matow, and the approach to the camp 
which was to be established at Chang-kia-wan, 
until the negotiations which were to be con- 
ducted between Lord Elgin and the Prince of 
I, at Tung-chow, about 11 miles from Pekin, 
had been brought to a successful issue. ‘The 
whole of this portion of the work, apart from 
its historical interest, abounds in interesting 
information respecting the country, the inha- 
bitants, the temples, monuments, etc. Up to 
leaving Tien-tsin, the country-people continued 
for the most part well-disposed towards the 
expedition,—frightened' at first, after a time 
re-assured, then friendly, and finally freely 
trafficking with us. When, however, the army 
passed Nan-tsai-tsun on its way to Ho-se-woo, 
a marked change took place in their behaviour. 
From that point the people invariably fled at 
our approach, ‘‘ and shunned all commuication 
with us.” Ho-se-woo was found almost de- 
serted. On leaving Matow, a town still fur- 
ther in advance, another suspicious sign pre- 
sented itself. For a few miles the crops were 
all standing, as they had been since the depar- 
ture from Tien-tsin ; when at a spot where the 
road struck off from the river, the whole coun- 
try in front, far and near, had been denuded of 
its millet and Indian corn, and a mile further, 
on approaching the proposed encampment be- 
fore Chang kip-eine, the army came upon 
a Tartar cavalry picket. All this time the 
Chinese had been unceasing in their at- 
tempts at negotiation, and one was actually 
pending, of which the proposal that we should 
encamp in front of Cian kbaindone was a 
part. And here commences that sad tale of 
the kidnapping and torturing of our country- 
men, which is the key-note to the entire narra- 
tive until the surrender of the Anting Gate at 
Pekin and the utter destruction of the Summer 
palaces at Yuen-ming-yuen. It invests every 


other incident with an absorbing interest, and | 


in the hands of Colonel Wolseley this portion 
of the history reads like a fairy tale. We do 
not know that anything is added respecting the 
fate of our unfortunate countrymen which is 
not known already ; but here the whole is pre- 
sented as a picture, with certain incidents 
starting up in the foreground, which at once 
rivet the attention and invest what is behind 
with a painful reality. 

Among the new matter furnished us by 
the present publication, is that contained in 
the correspondence discovered at Yuen-ming- 
yuen. Much has been written and said in 
this country respecting the war-party and the 

ce-party of Chinese politics; and it has 

gen even suggested that it was the war-party 
which injuaed Hien-fung to quit Pekin and 


flee to the mountains; that it was the war- 


party which kept him there, and which had 
actually persuaded him to issue orders for the 
immediate decapitation of Messrs. Loch and 
Parkes, when those gentlemen were fortunately 
set at liberty. ‘There can be no doubt that the 
sufferings and murder of so many of our unfor- 
tunate countrymen was the work of one man 
—the miscreant, Sang-ko-lin-sin ; and that he 
represented the war-party—if he was not in 
himself the war-party—we haye Colonel Wolse- 


ley’s authority for believing. Moreover, the 
documents found at Yuen-ming-yuen prove 
that it was his advice which induced Hien- 
fung to quit Pekin; but we search in vain 
for any evidence that those of his ministers 
who accompanied him in his exile either 
supported this recommendation, or in any 
way approved of Sang-ko-lin-sin’s policy 
at this juncture. Indeed the evidence is all 
the other way. The advice was in itself 
most extraordinary and impolitic, and so irre- 
concilable with the sagacity displayed by its 
author on other occasions, as to raise the sus- 
picion that it was prompted by motives of 
pure personal ambition. But whatever the 
motive, it met with the most determined oppo- 
sition from the other Imperial advisers. These 
at first only employed arguments such they 
knew would be surest to take effect on their 
master’s ‘‘ dastardly” character to counteract 
it: as for instance, the dangers of the road, 
the vast increase of banditti, the Russian bar- 
barians, the discomfort of a journey in the 
hot weather of autumn, the impossibility of 
finding supplies on the road, and of being able, 
from the exhausted state of the treasury, to 
provide money for the presents, which have been 
one of the traditional features of an Imperial 
journey. One protest, countersigned by as 
many as seventy-six ministers, spoke out much 
more plainly. A plan had been suggested by 
the celestial mind, ‘‘ that assembling a large 
force, he should take up a position to the 
north of Pekin.” The memorial, while sarcas- 





tically eulogizing this scheme, suggests that 

the common people will not understand it, 
| being “slow of comprehension,” and “ with 
| difficulty led to appreciate.” In fact they 
| would be stupid enough to think that as the 
| barbarians were on the south-east of the capi- 
| tal, a position to the north of it, though taken 
| up ‘under the semblance of strategy, would 
| in reality be a flight.” Other memorials, all 
| setting forth the pernicious nature of Sang-ko- 
| lin-sin’s advice, contain such expressions as the 
following :— 


“ Your Majesty is well aware of the maxim that 

| the prince is bound to sacrifice himself for his 

countty ; but far be it from your ministers at such 
| a time as this to wound your Majesty's feelings by 
| adverting to such thoughts.” 
{ . 
Again :— 
| “Inwhat light does your Majesty regard your 
| people and the altars of your gods? Will you cast 
‘away the inheritance of your ancestors like a 
| damaged shoe? What would history say of your 
| Majesty for a thousand future generations ? ” 

“The Capital is the honourable seat of Majesty : 
and at such a moment especially the sovereign 
ought to remain in it.” 

“Should his Majesty now disregard the counsel 
of his ministers, it must surely hereafter produce in 
him bitter but unavailing regret.” 


Such language as this, held, as this corre- 
spondence testifies, by the ministers en masse, 
is a proof that, low as China has sunk and as 
her monarch has sunk, patriotism is not en- 
tirely dead in the country ; and to whatever 
extent a war-party may exist, it is clear that 
some members of it advocate it from notions— 
whether mistaken or not, matters little—of 
what is due to the honour and dignity of their 
country. 

Besides the immense mass of matter bear- 
ing upon the main subject which this very mo- 
derately-sized volume contains, we find some 
useful opinions on subjects connected with the 
military service generally. In the first place, 
the writer triumphantly vindicates the Arm- 
strong guns against ‘statements lately made 





in a military newspaper, and unblushingly re- 
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peated over and over again by the editor, to the 
effect that the carriages of these guns were 
made of rotten wood. and that the whole fabric 
of the woodwork was unsound.” Some useful 
observations are next made on the subject of 
our ‘ Military Train” services. The gallant 
colenel thinks that it is a mistake to provide 
the horses of this arm of the service with the 
heavy military trappings now furnished them. 
The men have so}much to do in “cleaning and 
burnishing all this wonderful complication of 
straps and buckles, that they are obliged to 
leave the cleaning and feeding of their horses 
to the native drivers.” Such a man’s sole bu- 
siness ought to consist ‘tin the careful super- 
vision of the transport animals, carts and dri- 
vers, and when on the march assisting those 
who break down.” “It is 4 mistake,” con- 
tinues the colonel in another place, “ to drill a 
man as a soldier who will never be called upon 
to perform a soldier's duties.” We might just 
as well drill as fighting men the Commissariat 
Staff Corps,—i.e. “the butchers, bakers, and 
clerks, or the Medical Staff.” ... “The Mi- 
litary Train should consist of men drilled to 
ride well,” and to manage and tend horses, 
mules, and bullocks. ‘They should be skilful 
‘in the loading and unloading of carts, and in 
the repair of accidents.” 

Some other hints are upon ‘the absurdity 
of supposing that an enemy can be destroyed 
by an infantry fire delivered at long ranges,” 
which appear to us a sly back-hander at the 
mode of instruction pursued at Hythe; and 
again, some most useful remarks will be found 
upon the subject of “looting,” and upon the 
unjust and impolitic system which is followed 
in the distribution of prize-money to the 
British soldier. ‘The book, indeed, abounds 
in information, which our limited space for- 
bids us even to point out specifically, and of 
which the chapter relating to the Tai-pings 
and the author’s residence among them is not 
the least curious. As might be expected, 
Colonel Wolseley mostly excels in his descrip- 
tion of battle incidents, of which that of the 
action of the 21st September is perhaps the 
best specimen. His style is not always very 
pure, but there is a manly frank tone about 
the entire narrative which must make it popu- 
lar with most readers. 





MR. TURNBULL’S CALENDAR OF 
STATE PAPERS.* 


Mr. Turnsvuy is not an adroit man. He 
writes his preface with a pompous and laboured 
mannerism, as heavy as the real Johnsonian 
style which he affects; and in his opening 
pages assures us that the interest of the period 
of Edward VI. turns upon its domestic policy, 
although his own publication consists entirely 
of foreign correspondence. 

The wordiness of Mr. Turnbull’s introduc- 
tion very nearly deterred us altogether from 
diving into the calendar, to the value of which 
it does very inadequate justice. With the as- 
sistance, however, of an excellent index, we 
took heart of grace, and will do our best to 
give our readers a sketch of the miscellaneous 
contents of a volume comprising three hundred 
and fifty-eight closely printed pages, and ex- 
tending over the interval from 1547 to 1553. 

Neither France nor Scotland were favourable 
to England at this time. Thomas Stukeley 











* Calendar of State Papers: Foreign Series, 1547-1553, 
Edited by W. B. Turnbull, of Lincoln's Inn. Under the 
Direction of the Master of the Rolls, and with the sanction 
of H.M.’s Secretary of State for the Foreign Department. 
(Longmans.) 
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details ‘ta private conversation with the French 
King, who apprised him of his intention to 
invade England as soon as he had made 
with the Emperor; his plan being to attack 
Calais and land near Falmouth, the Duke of 
Guise at the same time landing at Dartmouth 
with supplies, and the Scots entering into 
Northumberland.” ‘The Scottish ships pillaged 
the Emperor’s subjects and the Portuguese 
traders, and even “spoiled the King’s subjects” 
off the west and east coasts of England; 
similar annoyances were experienced off Lu- 
beck, Dieppe, and Newhaven, and the vessels 
were provided with a “sort of Greek fire.” 
Denmark sent thirty ships to annoy England, 
the King being promised by the wil Henry II. 
that his brother should marry the Scottish 
Queen, though he intended nothiug less.. The 
preparation of galleys and great ships and the 
movements of troops to the seacoast, threat- 
ened danger on the part of France, and Mr. 
Turnbull, with a spirit of petty nationality, 
worthy of the silly correspondence in the 
Times about, the e of the Scottish lion in 
the royal standard, actually is weak enough to 
print in great capitals, ‘‘ The Scottish spirit 
was not broken by defeat,” alluding to the 
battle of Pinkie. There was really not much 
danger from France: the disreputable King 
was toying with his mistresses, hunting, or 
taken up with tiltings, masques, and proces- 
sions, and wholly neglected State affairs, while 
the intriguing Mary of Guise, though her ob- 
ject was known to be intended to foment ill- 
will between England and France, received a 
safe-conduct from the English Government to 
visit Henry, and on her return was invited to 
dine with our own Edward. At first she was 
‘‘in the French Court made a dess,” but 
at last “‘she made all weary of her, from the 
high to the low, being such an importunate 
beggar for herself and her chosen friends.” 
Perhaps the wisest act on the part of the En- 
glish nits was the cession of Boulogne 
to France, for a payment of four hundred 
thousand crowns. 

An incidental mention of London acquaints 


us with a piece of statistical information, which | order, chain pam 
fend among “things not generally cranks and beams, 


may be c 





pioneers, strong, and experienced, and 
unmarried if possible, but all with harness and 


weapons, and long harquebuse. One was to 
be cunning in baking rock alum, and two'were 
to combine agriculture with mining operations, 
being charged to bring over “‘ the seed of the 
pine and deal, to sow the same according to 
the nature of the soil, to increase the forests 
both of England and Ireland.” By a curious 
arrangement, good kerseys, to the value of 
£1000, was to be consigned to a mercliant of 
Antwerp, and forw to Nuremberg for 
exchange with the Governor of Sibenburgen, 
in Hungary, in order to raise an annual in- 
come by the Hungarian gold and ducats re- 
ceived in barter, “‘ to be arranged for the bene- 
fit of his Majesty.” However, the kerseys 
never arrived, and we lose sight of poor Kon- 
delfinger and his merry men wandering discon- 
solately along the quays of Antwerp, and wait- 
ing for the money from England, which, it 
is only too probable, never came at all. As 
Heppntdl “the fir-trees, called abietes,” we learn 
from another letter that they were at. this 
period regularly imported from Flanders. 

This account of early mining is unique; for 
Gray, in his Chorographia, written about eighty 
years after this period, to which he ially 
alludes, observes that the coal trade then be- 

an; “coals in former times being only used 

or smiths and for burning of lime; but wood 
decaying, and cities and towns growing popu- 
lous, made the trade increase yearly.” It was 
a singular coincidence that in the same year in 
which the German engineers were to open the 
mineral wealth of England, the Spaniards 
opened the silver mines of Potosi. Those who 
are curious to pursue this very interesting 
subject will find ample details in Agricola’s 
work, De Re Metallicé, and published in 1561, 
but written also in the year 1550. Germany 
establishes her claim in it to be considered the 
parent and classical country of mining. The 
applications of machinery were numerous and 
complicated, including the horse-gin, the water- 
wheel with double buckets arranged in reverse 

and cog  wheel-work, 
llows with air-tubes at- 


known.” “ All men out, of wages are taken | tached for ventilation, and waggons upon 


up, but whereunto it is not known. Five hun- 
dred or six hundred men waited on the Mayor 
and Aldermen, complaining of the late influx 
of strangers, and that by reason of the great 
dearth they cannot live for these strangers, 
whom they were determined to kill bi ee 
the realm, if they found no remedy. To pacify 
them the Mayor and Aldermen caused an 
esteame to be made of all strangers in London, 
which showed an amount of forty thousand, 
beside women and children, for the most part 
heretics fled out of other countries. Details 
of precautionary and restrictive orders issued 
by the municipal authorities accordingly.” 
The savageness of this complaint is contrasted 
happily by the sagacious welcome extended to 
the Flemings by Elizabeth and to the indus- 
trious Huguenots after the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. 

One of the more curious topies alluded to in 
the volume is the importation of German en- 
gineers from Frankfort, to work English mines. 
Mr. Joachim Kondelfinger arrived at Antwerp 
with fifty master mine-workers. The party in- 
cluded a metal founder ; two others for making 
shafts, tunnels, and trenches of mines; two car- 
penters to descend into mines and prop each side 
of the shafts and passages ; one who thoroughly 
understood the system of draining and carrying 
off water ; and another who was experienced 
in the assay of all metals ; two smiths to make 


the tools; two colliers to work the coal; two | 


| 


wheels underground,—a great advance upon 
the sledges then in use. Some few years later 
the Germans made known in this country the 
practice of blasting of rocks by gunpowder. - 
People in those days, a8 now, did not invari- 


| ably attend church for the sole purpose of say- 





ing their devotions. At Augsburg and Stras- 
burg, exceptionally, the Protestants had a se- 
parate place, whereas in the other towns of the 
empire, they shared the churches with the Ro- 
man Catholics. ‘The time was that of the meet- 
ing of the Diet; and a correspondent writes of 
the Augsburg folks that ‘‘ the Emperor (who 
was growing into a notable pensiveness) being 
present, the people be so fervent and earnest in 
religion, as 1 never saw. [am sure yesterday 
there were in‘a little church of the Protestants, 
not so big as the Parliament House, about six 
thousand persons, stages being purposely made 
round about, as be used in England in dis- 
guisings.” At Nuremberg there was yet a 
more curious sight : “ their store of corn, which 
is incredible for the plenty and the years there- 
of. Isaw a house,” writes Sir Richard Mory- 
sine, “three hundred and sixty feet long, of 
six stories on each side, and on every story 
above two thousand quarters of corn, not one 
grain of which hath not been there upwards of 
two hundred years, as they swore unto me, and 
their writings testify. I have sent to Mr. 
Cecil wheat of that age, and peason that have 
been kept above a hundred years. They have 
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eighteen of these houses; so much plenty that 
their poverty never feeleth any dearth, the 
price, within a shilling a quarter, being always 
one, as concerning the poor.” An ordinance 
limiting the price of bread issued to the poor 
is therefore no new discovery of imperial Paris. 

A singular circumstance is related with respect 
to Mary Queen of Scots; anarcher of the guard, 
whoescaped into Ireland, is said to have designed 
to poison her. The correspondent says that it 
was a conspiracy of some discontented Scots , 
but that is sheer profanity in Mr. Turnbull's 
eyes, and he gratuitously suggests that it was 
a base design of English cunning for the union 
of the two kingdoms in the person of Edward 
VI. Ireland was a “ difficulty ” in statecraft, 
owing to its intrigues with France in those 
Gays; and Somerset fervently wished that 
“these Irish wild beasts should be hunted 
down.” A late eminent statesman is said to 
have expressed his opinion that there would be 
no peace for England until the sister island 
had been under water during four-and-twenty 
hours; Puffs complaint in the Critic, that 
Shakespere had the only advantage of him in 
point of time, is verified in this case, for the 
Receiver-General of Brittany devoutly wished 
‘¢that Scotland were in a fish-pool.” 

While the Court dames were so “‘ gorgeously 
beset with gems, both their heads and’ bodies, 
that a man would have thought that all the 
jewels in Christendom had been assembled to- 
gether,” France was worn out with exactions ; 
proclamations were issued to “‘ restrain freedom 
of speech touching the King and the Council,” 
though ‘‘they were wont in their farces to 
spare no man, but now they are bridled for 
that point ;” and Sir J. Masone coolly ‘‘ desires 
the like restriction were in England ;” the 
power of the Pope, however, to interfere with 
ecclesiastical matters there had been taken 
away, although his agents might collect as usual. 
The Spaniards were everywhere unpopular, 
and were ‘chiefly famous at an assault ;” the 
day of their national degeneracy was at hand, 
for seven millions of gold had been received 
from Peru. 

The unfortunate ambassadors, whose corre- 
spondence furnishes the bulk of the volume, 
complain bitterly of the irregular payment of 
their salaries. France was an expensive resi- 
dence, and they go through every gradation of 
begging and expostulation : first they ask for 
their money with a facetious joke, then they 
become impatient, and in their last stage 
urgent and querulous. Their daily ailowance 
was five marks, but, like other gentlemen of 
fashion, their expenses were double that sum, 
and could only be met by raising money at 
the rate of forty per cent., besides interest in 
consequence of the depreciation of the cur- 
rency. ‘Their credit was soon exhausted in 
England ; their plate followed ; and they hint, 
except they receive their arrears, they will be 
driven to do the same by the King’s. ‘The 
Treasurer,” says one of them, ‘‘ maketh none 
other answer but that he hath no money. I 
would to heaven I could be excused by the 
like answer to my steward here.’ There were 
other sufferers in a similar predicament, and re- 
duced to adopt the same expedients. A hundred 
marks were paid for the accommodation of 
£100 at Bruges, and the Emperor himself bor- 
rowed from his own subjects at the rate of 
eighteen per cent. ; in France it was forty, and 
at Brussels twenty-five per cent. But it must 
be remembered that the luxury of bills of ex- 
change was then unknown, and money could 
not be transmitted without great risk and cost, 
for land carriage was exposed to perils of 
thieves, and the sea was swept by privateers. 
This ‘quotidian fever, which is clepit in 





French tongue faut d’argent,” still “ remains | 


among many living,” and nowadays, as then, 
‘“‘ beggary can be better borne than despair of 
help.” 

The manners of the period receive incidental 
illustration. We are shown a lively picture of 
a tourney in honour of the coronation at 
Boulogne, where the prize was a plume of 
feathers, and the shields were set _ trees, 
near *‘a forced house,” in which the comers 
were feasted during three days. Some of the 
challengers rode habited like Turks, others 
‘suited in pilgrims’ apparel of black velvet ;” 
and the rest ‘‘ each in his colours of silk apart 
for knowledge ;” the challengers having made 
a preliminary procession round the ring under 
their ‘‘ padrino,” engaged the enemy “ in their 
holting harness, and ran the one against the 
other with coronet staves, and in the second 
counter met so freely that both went to the 
ground, their harness flying about the field, 
and their horses astonied.” On the last day 
six Flemings sounded the drum against all 
comers. ‘The time came, and the Fleming 
in his boat with a drum and a lance on his 
thigh after the manner ; one poor Englishman 
had gotten a boat, and having a lance in his 
hand, met once and failed ; the second time the 
Fleming lost his spear, the third time the 
Englishman overthrew the Fleming into the 
water, who was in danger of drowning.” 

At that time a duellist’s second was called 
his ‘‘ father” (the reason of the appellation 


might puzzle an Cidipus), as we find in a 


description of a meeting between two French 
gentlemen and officers. ‘“ Either of them 
choosing his father, and having a sword and 
cape, being in his hose and doublet, unarmed 


joined together, while the said Francis politely | 


traversed both for the advantage of the ground 


and sun, not striking vainly, but with advan- | 


tage also, so at the last he with a feign hit the 
other about the upper part of the thigh, where- 
with he fainted and called for his father, who, 
according to the appointment among them- 
selves made, would not answer, but let them 
alone. And then again the said Francis stroke 
him on the forehead, wherewith he fell down, 


and therewith Francis killed him out of hand.” | 


The brutality and cowardice of the ‘ polite” 
Francis are only equalled by this cool nar- 
rative of Lord Grey to the Lord Protector. 
The Imperialists were no better, for they were 
“a cruel sort of soldiers; they kill by hand- 
fuls at once, and yet they have such plenty 
of enemies, that neither drowning them nor 
knocking them can so rid them, but they give 
them camisadoes all night long ;” a species of 
warfare since adopted by our street-friend 
Punchinello and his numerous foes. There 


were feuds of the tongue quite as difficult to | 


decide as those which distract the Court of 
Arches and Privy Council; for John, Duke of 
Saxony, writes to Edward VI. an answer to 
his exhortation that he would procure a * sus- 
pension of controversies,” declaring that ‘ of 
all things the most difficult is to settle reli- 
gious differences, especially at this advanced 
age of the world, when every one thinks he 
has found the truth, lest the old serpent should 
bite the heel of him who tramples on him. 
These dissensions arise in consequence of many 
being misled by philosophical speculations and 
civil wisdom, wihairawitiy from the Confession 
of Augsburg.” Unfortunately, there is always 
a chimerical panacea like that Confession of 
Augsburg. We find a precedent for the famous 
night attacks at Chatham, at Portsmouth, in 
the design {of the Prince of Piedmont to 
‘skirmish his bands by torchlight on horse- 
back, having for that purpose prepared great 
store of light and hollow balls of clay ;” al- 


though the practical Queen suggested that it 
‘“was time to skirmish with enemies, and not 
against friends.” 

The Pope ‘reckoned to be a man of very 
heady, sudden, and unadvised mind in his deter- 
minations,” in order that “* part of his friends 
should keep themselves from the rain this 
winter, sold them thirteen red hats, for the 
price of 280,000 ducats, for to help the conti- 
nuance of his war against the French King.” 
‘* He trotted up and down from French to Im- 
perials, and from Imperials to French, who hath 
gain for his good, and loss for his greatest evil.” 
He excommunicated Duke Octavio, his gonfa- 
| loniere, and ‘all who gave him aid;” and 
| Morysine asked the French Ambassador ‘‘ how 
| it fared with his master; was he, with all his, 
yea, and their horses, not excommunicated 

also?” ‘Ma foy,” said he, ‘his words are 
| very large, and perhaps he may stir hornets 
| so long that the sting will stick when he shall 
| be well able to pull it out.” Wise men divine 
| the course of the present and the prospect of 
| the future by the experience of the past. A 
| meteor, about this time, less imaginary than 
| that of Chorley, which recently hoaxed the 

Times’ editor, appeared at Rome. ‘ The last 

of March, somewhat afore midnight, over 
| Castle St. Angelo, a great fire in the air, like 
'a great round ball, giving a great light the 
| space of one quarter of an hour, insomuch that 
| for the time a man might have read any letter; 
and then the said fire broke in three pieces, 
these being reckoned tokens of fearful signals.” 
_ “ His Hollowness,” as Morysine called the Pope, 
‘sent a double-dealing cardinal to the Empe- 
ror,” and with unusual wit, ‘the Germans sent 
him out in a garment all full of eagles on the 
outside, and full of fleur-de-lys in the inside.” 
| If the Pope was harassed by “‘ Italian tu- 
mults,” Tuscany was tormented with wolves, 
“so infested that the country isa hell. But 
| what is more marvellous, his Excellency having 
' ordered a very great hunt, in which he parti- 

cipated with about three thousand men, and 

beat the country for eight days with five hun- 
| dred dogs, having netted it all round, they 
| have been unable to find more than one wolf, 
in spite of their number. These wolves, ap- 
| proaching a fold of cattle, leave them, and as- 
| sail the shepherds, whose viscera they alone 
| devour, leaving the rest of the body without 
the smallest injury to the flocks. Since July, 
among the Pistolese, they have destroyed two 
hundred and fifty persons, men, women, and 
children. ‘They go into the cottages, and take 
the children out of the cradles; and these ani- 
mals have this peculiarity, that they so alarm 
those who see them as to deprive them, in a 
manner, of consciousness.” 

The History of the Interim and the Pro- 
testant movement in Saxony, the wars in Italy, 
with the episode of ‘the women and highest 
ladies carrying fascines to a bastion in course 
of construction,” during the siege of Sienna, 
the invasions of Hungary by the Turks until 
Duke Maurice finally repulsed them, and many 
very interesting details in the life of Charles V. 
are freely given, with truth and simplicity. 
One of the most graphic scenes recorded in 
these pages is that of the delivery of the stan- 
dard by the Seignory of Venice to— 





“ Maestro Stephano Teypolo, the General, a man 
of the age of seventy years, goodly, grave, and 
witty, in presence of the Duke and about three 
hundred gentlemen, all clothed in crimson velvet, 
damask, and satin, together with the ambassadors. 
The General was clothed with a train of crimson 
velvet to the ground, and his undergarment down to 
his foot was of crimson satin, his uppermost garment 
being open on the right side, with buttons of gold 
on his shoulder as big as hens’ eggs, much after the 
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parliament robes. After a solemn Mass of the Holy 
Ghost, the same great standard was consecrated, 
there and then delivered by the Duke to the General, 
kneeling. The standard being carried by his ad- 
miral, the General was accompanied to his galley by 
the Duke and the rest of the company with trum- 
pets, drums, and shot of ordnance. 
gorgeously appointed, having on each side twenty- 
five banks, every bank of four oars and a piece of 
ordnance between every bank, beside other great 
pieces couched in the fore-part and other places, 
bravely furnished with all things thereunto belong- 
ing. About twenty thousand people were present, 
whose cheerful and respectful demeanour towards 
their superiors was chiefly to be noted, which, as 
the General said, is to be ascribed to their education 
when young, and by reason whereof all the govern- 
ment here proceeds with an incredible quiet and 
good order.” 


Horses were so scarce in England that their | 


exportation was forbidden, and negotiations 
were commenced with Albert of Brandenburg 
for the supply of cavalry to England. Un- 
fortunately, there is only a mere entry of the 
‘invention of an arquebus,” which, Mr. 
Turnbull says, ‘appears almost anticipatory 
of the ‘revolver’ of the present day.” ‘The 
historian of literature may glean some infor- 
mation from the correspondence, relating 
chiefly to books which were supplied by the 
ambassadors for Sir W. Cecil’s library. 

It is only an act of common justice to make 
a passing allusion to that agitation which in- 
duced Mr. Turnbull to surrender his position ; 
and to confess frankly that it would puzzle the 
most jaundiced critic of the deepest Orange 
complexion, even were he as keen-eyed as the 
eagle or Epidaurian serpent of Horace, to de- 
tect partisanship or suppression in these pages. 





SHORT NOTICES. 





The galley was | 





| personages who passed off the stage long years 
}ago. But as he turns over the pages he will ob- 
| serve several passages written for effect — “fine 
| writing ” of the best kind, indeed, but still betray- 
| ing the most prominent faults which belong to that 
kind of composition. The writer is discursive, para- 
doxical, sometimes even sentimental; and if his 
| sketches are full of vigour, they are also greatly 
| wanting in repose. Neither the life of Montrose, 
| nor the three other brief sketches contained in the 
volume, ¢all for any special comment. It is plea- 
| Sant to find Johnson’s manly English nature so 
| thoroughly appreciated by an American ; interest- 
| ing, too, it is to see how completely a Republican 
| can identify himself with all that was chivalrous and 
| loyal in the character of Graham. Not even Napier 

himself is more zealous in his defence of the great 

Marquis than the anonymous writer of this biogra- 
| phy. There are certain characters in English history 
| which, although covered with the dust of centuries, 
we still applaud or oppose with party vehemence 
|; and personal feeling. One of these characters is 


| Montrose, and we have yet to look for an impartial | 


| estimate of this illustrious Scotchman. 


History of the Colonial Empire of Great Britain. 
| By Browne H. E. Roberts, B.A. (Longmans.) The 
| contents of this volume by no means correspond 
| with its title. We doubt greatly whether Mr. 
| Roberts is qualified to grapple with a subject so 
| comprehensive as the history of our Colonial Em- 
| pire. That history involves so many great prin- 
| ciples, it embraces so many great facts, it dovetails 
| so marvellously with some of the social and poli- 
| tical problems which have agitated society, that to 
| deal with it adequately demands genius as well as 
| research. We do not find fault with Mr. Roberts for 

not being an historian ; we merely object to the title 

of his volume as incorrect and pretentious, which the 
| book itself is not. Mr. Roberts’s work is serviceable, 
| and may be advantageously used for reference, since 
| it contains in a compact form a large variety of 
| dates and facts. Most of these might indeed be 
‘found in The Student’s Hume, and other books 
| of a similar character; but Mr. Roberts has treated 

of our Colonies consecutively, and it is convenient 

to be able to refer to his pages for statistical infor- 

mation. Even in this respect however we note de- 


1. The Children’s Picture Book of the Sagacity of | ficiencies, which should be supplied if the work ever 


Animals. Mlustrated with sixty engravings by Har- 
rison Weir. 2. Paul Duncan’s Little by Little. A 
Story for Young Folks. Edited by Frank Freeman. 
(Sampson Low and Co.) The advent of Christmas 
is as usual ushered in with many charming addi- 
tions to juvenile literature. The tastes of boys and 
girls are amply satisfied in these days. Our best 
writers and our ablest artists cater for their enjoy- 
ment, and find the occupation as pleasant as it is 
profitable. Here is a picture-book by Mr. Harrison 
Weir, containing a perfect menagerie on wood. We 
need not say that the animals are admirably drawn, 
and that the stories are told in the woodcuts almost 
as clearly as in the letterpress. Paul Duncan’s 
Little by Little is adapted for English readers from 
an American story. Paul is a boy-hero of the right 
sort, and prospers in the world, as heroes always do in 
tales, and ought to do in life. His affection for his 
mother, his courage and perseverance, and his deeds 
of daring on the sea, will make him a favourite with 
all young readers. They must not, however, inquire 
too curiously whether Paul’s extraordinary success 
is the ordinary effect of Paul’s conduct. 


Montrose; and other Biographical Sketches. 
(Sampson Low.) The “other sketches” in this 
volume, more than half of which is devoted to an ad- 
mirably written tribute to the memory of Montrose, 
bring before us in picturesque attire, Dr. Johnson, 
Beau Brummel,.and M. de Tour, a Frenchman, 
whose doings in America two hundred years since 
are worthy of record, since they are described so 
well. This volume, written by an American, is a 
fair sample of the faults and merits of our own pe- 
riodical literature of the highest class. Graphic, 
lively, teeming with allusions and illustrations, full 
of salient points, warm in colour, well defined in 
outline, the style of the author wins the eye at a 
glance. The reader will be attracted by the plea- 
sant company into which he is thrown, by sunny 
bits of landscape, and life-like photographs of 
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reaches a second edition. We are curious to know 
| on what ground Mr. Roberts asserts, that if England 
| consulted her own interest, Hongkong would be 
| abandoned with as little delay as possible. “The 
| financial prospects of the colony are not,” he says, 
“of a very encouraging character.” But on referring 
| to the official returns, we find that in 1859 Hong- 
| kong could boast of a population of 90,000, and 
| that the revenue for that year was 600,000 dollars ; 
| yet when we took possession of the island it con- 
| sisted of little more than a few fishing-huts. If we 
| add to this, that nearly 1000 vessels with cargoes 
| entered the port of Victoria during last year, we are 
| justified in asserting the commercial prosperity of 

the colony, unless indeed other facts can be adduced 
| which would prevent such a conclusion. In this 
| respect Mr. Roberts’s error may be one of judgment 
| or perhaps of carelessness—for we observe he quotes 
as recent a statement of Mr. Martin’s upon the po- 
pulation of the settlement, which was made several 
| years ago—but why in his account of British settle- 

ments does Mr. Roberts totally omit Pegu, a pro- 
vince which is about one-fourth larger than Ireland, 

with a rapidly increasing though not large popula- 
| tion, with a capital that boasts 55,000 inhabitants, 
| with imports worth last year more than a million 
/and a half sterling, and with its majestic forests of 
teak, a wood which surpasses the oak for pur- 
| poses of ship-building, and now being largely 
employed in our dockyards. Such a province— 
through which we believe eventually Western China 
will be opened up to British enterprise—is certainly 
too important to be omitted from the barest cata- 
logue of our settlements; and in a work which pre- 
tends to be not merely a summary of colonial intel- 
ligence, but a history of our colonial empire, such 
an omission is unpardonable. 





Examination of the Principles of the Scoto- 
Oxonian Philosophy. By Timologus. (Chapman.) 





To those of our readers who may enjoy a brief ex- 


cursus into that subtle and attenuated atmosphere 
which few can breathe without intellectual vertigo, 
we commend the perusal of the short but logically 
reasoned argument of this pamphlet. Whoever the 
veiled Timologus may be (whose incognito we con- 
fess ourselves puzzled to construe by any classical 
precedent, and whose scholarship we suspect to be 
less powerful than his skill in dialectics), he has 
certainly succeeded in exposing, by a close and sum- 
mary process, the inherent self-destructiveness of the 
Scoto-Oxonian criterion of truth. Sharp and scor- 
pion-like as are the thrusts of the Northern lo- 
gician, and his interpreter the Waynflete Professor, 
their poisonous sting is made, as he girds it with the 
fire of his argumentation, to turn inwards with 
fatal vehemence ; and the struggle to terminate, as’ 
he not unjustly boasts, in “metaphysical suicide.’ 
Great at first, as we know, had been the exultation 
in orthodox circles, when the critical philosophy 
of the “unconditioned” was wielded by the cunning 
hand of the Bampton Lecturer to shake the edifice 
| of the Rationalists. But it soon appeared that the 
intrepid reasoner had, Samson-like, buried himself 
| with friend and foe under the ruins his hand 

had caused. In the short compass of a couple 

of sheets the present essay convincingly shows 
| that the same arguments which deny to Reason 
| the power to apprehend the Infinite or the Abso- 
| lute, preclude it equally in the case of Faith or 
| Belief; the result being to establish a gulf be- 
| tween the mind of man and the idea of Divinity 
| under any of its proper aspects, which Mr. Mansel 
| had claimed to bridge over by invoking the duty of 
' belief antecedent and superior to pure reason. For 
_ briefly to consider the arguments by which Hamilton 
| and Mansel seek to establish their positions—taking 
| the crucial test of several categories or conditions— 

in the consciousness of every object (and therefore 
| of every Absolute thing or being), there is necessarily 
| implied the idea of relation, distinction, a refer- 
| ence to time, and a limitation by conditions, Simi- 
_ larly, as regards the Infinite, the same universal im- 
| pediments to knowledge, viz. difference, relation, and 
, the condition of limit, are intellectually inherent in 
| the idea. But, whereas belief, no less than thought, 
| implies relation, difference, and conscious limits, this 
| argument is just as cogent to prove the incredibility 
| of the Infinite or the Absolute as its incogitability. 
| If valid, we must conclude from it that whether we 
| pretend to construct an Infinite (i.e. Divine) object 
| of thought or of belief, our language, in either case, 
| destroys itself by contradiction. "he same conse- 
| quence follows from the Hamiltonian doctrine of the 
| purely negative nature of the notion of the Infi- 
nite. For if the Infinite is no more than this, it 
cannot itself be distinguished from the infinitesimal, 
which is equally negative of the finite; and the 
belief in an infinite God becomes indistinguishable 
from the belief in an infinitesimal God. But Mr. 
Mansel takes refuge in another class of ideas, 
which he refers to a regulative, not a speculative, 

basis. “It is our duty,” he insists, “to think of 
God as personal, and it is our duty to think that 
he is infinite.” Yet how can that be our duty which 
we find wholly incogitable, and whence can that 
duty be substantiated save on the prior demonstra- 

tion of the source from whence all obligation must 
be deduced? The result being but a vicious circle, 
and perpetually recurring struggle against a pri- 
mary confusion of ideas. With the best intentions, 
the dialectical subtlety of the Oxford champion has 
but redounded to the mortification of his orthodox 
clients, and to the triumph of a school which had, 
but for his gratuitous evocations, been numbered - 
with the sepulchred and forgotten dead. Well may 
the alarmed orthodoxy of the Church stay the in- 
vited denunciation of her foes, the Spinozas, Schel- 
lings, and Hegels of the day, with the words of 
gentle expostulation—“ Neither curse them at all 
nor bless them at all.” 


Tales of all Countries. By Anthony Trollope. 
(Chapman and Hall.) The English public has 
adopted Mr. Trollope as a favourite author, and 
might naturally feel a little sensitive at any of his 
literary efforts coming before it second-hand ; but if 
he has occasionally lent his pen to the entertainment 
of our transatlantic friends, he makes the amende 








honorable to us by collecting the scattered morsels 


| and publishing ther at home in the more satisfac- 
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tory form of a book. To those who read the better 
class of American periodicals, the Tales of all Coun- 
tries are not new ; but, simple as they are, they will 
bear re-perusal in their present shape, and although 
merely the productions of his lighter labours, will 
be admired by all who are acquainted with the 
author’s more ambitious writings, Each tale springs 
from a trifling incident, is told with spirit, and is 
free from superfluous detail. Mr. Trollope is one 
who evidently turns to account all that he sees or 
hears, and in a manner so pleasant and acceptable 
to his readers, that he is sure to be successful in what- 
ever way he may cater for them. His late work on 
the West Indies and the Spanish Main is a surety 
of his talent for quick observation, and his readiness 
to adapt every circumstance to the purpose of inter- 
esting and informing. Even where his representa- 
tions are not faultless, there is so much cleverness 
withal, that the errors become venial. In the stories 
before us we have various shades of human character 
portrayed briefly, but distinctly. Who in his expe- 
rience of the world has not met with the counterpart 
of “La Mére Bauche ”? the prim, precise, and inflex- 
ible old lady, possessing good points in spite of her 
rigid exterior and green spectacles, but keeping them 
out of sight under cover of a stern sense of respon- 
sible duty to herself and her “ belongings” which, in 
the end—what with false exactness and pride— 
brings about much the same moral resulis that we 
read of in many histories of every-day life—destruc- 
tion to the happiness of those most beloved. “La 
Mére Bauche” lives always, and elsewhere than at 
“Vernet.” In the “O’Conors of Castle O’Conor” Mr. 
Trollope is quite Irish in his keen perception of the 
ridiculous, and in his method of describing the ago- 
nizing perplexitics of Mr. Green, in his only alter- 
native for “ pumps,” i.e, dancing shoes. LEnglish- 
men fond of travelling, may find a cap to fit in 
“John Bull on the Guadalquivir,” and,—whilst 
laughing at the ludicrous discomfiture of “ John 
Pomfret” on recognizing in the person of a dis- 
tinguished foreign nobleman, the identical being 
with whom he had lately taken liberties in a most 
“haughty, coarse, brutal, and perfectly self-con- 
fident” manper,—may learn a lesson how to “ eat an 
onion as an onion should be eaten.” John Pomfret’s 
curiosity and his crude way of satisfying it is, as 
a general rule, thoroughly English; and it is a 
pity that all offenders against good-breeding cannot 
meet with a Marquis d’Almavivas when they com- 
mit themselves, and bring home a “button” also 
with them, as a suggestive token for the future. 
We thought so, very strongly, in the case of our 
countrywomen and the supposed relics of General 
Chassé, detailed in another story, and were quite 
disappointed to read that they had left these me- 
mentos of the gallant General behind them, at 
realizing their fatal mistake in having laid violent 
hands on the nether garments of the Rev. Augustus 
Horace instead. Not forgetting his trip to the 
West Indies, Mr, Trollope gives us another peep 
into Jamaica life, and “Miss Sarah Jack, of Spanis 
Town, Jamaica,” is by no means a superficial sketch 
of the young lady’s contemporaries in that society. 
There is a great deal of earnest sympathy expressed 
by Mr. Trollope, with the “ decadence” of Jamaica 
and its prospects, At the beginning of the above 
tale he says, “Jamaica was one of those spots on 
which fortune shone with the full warmth of her 
noon-day splendour. That sun has set; whether 
for ever or no, none but a prophet can tell; but, as 
far as a plain man may see, there are at present but 
few signs of a coming morrow, or of another sum- 
mer, It is not just or proper that one should grieve 
over the misfortunes of Jamaica with a stronger 
grief because her savannahs are so lovely, her 
forests so rich, her mountains so green, and her 
rivers so rapid; but it is so. It is piteous that a 
land so beautiful should be one which fate has 
marked for misfortune.” His words are but the 
echoes of the lament which springs from the heart 
of every true West-Indian. e remaining portion 
of the book contains two or three other stories, of 
not much special note, but very readable. Miss 
Dawkins, of “ unprotected female” notoriety, is an 
unamiable character, only too often met with—a 
sort of cross between Becky Sharp and Mrs, Cosmos 
Cook. Placed together as they are, we think that 
the Tales of all Countries must meet with favour 
at most hands, 


Carnee; or, the Victim of Khondistan. By 
A. R. M. (Hamilton and Adams.) Revelations 
from time to time startle Europe of the barbarities 
still practised, either openly or covertly, in India, 
despite the efforts of Government to abolish them 
by every means the authorities are allowed to em- 
ploy. The narrative in this little volume has the 
object, which we may wish attained, of exciting 
stronger measures against the revolting sacrifices 
than those which have yet, been sanctioned by Par- 
liament. The authoress writes with great feeling. 
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PERE LACORDAIRE. 


Just as we went to press last week, France lost one 
of her first and foremost orators, the Abbé Lacor- 
daire. A few lines may be well devoted this week 
to a brief outline of his life and career. 

Jean Baptiste Henri Lacordaire, the son of a 
physician, was born at Recey-sur-Ource, in the Cote 
@’Or, in May, 1802. He was mone up in early 
childhood by a religious mother, who sent him at 
ten years old to the Lycée at Dijon. There he im- 
bibed much of the philosophy of the revolutionary 
school, and, we are told, showed a fiery and inde- 
pendent spirit which it was difficult to govern or 
control. He spent the best part of his leisure-time 


) Journal of Horticulture and Cottage Gardener, vol. i., 8s. 6d, | in reading tragedies and other dramas, which he 
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would recite with appropriate gestures. Passing to 
the Law ‘School ‘of Dijon, he became deeply en- 
tangled in metaphysical questions, and was gra- 
dually led, through disgust at the scepticism which 
he had imbibed at school, to attempt the task of re- 
conciling faith with reason, the principle of authority 
with intellectual inquiry. He became a leading mem- 
ber of the debating club belonging to the Law 
School, and created there a great impression of his 


ability. In 1822 he came to Paris, and took up his’ 


residence with a lawyer of the Cour de Cassation. 
He obtained some share of business in the Law 
Courts, and showed sufficient ability to attract the 
attention of M. Berryer. But sated with fame, or 
more probably despising it in his heart, he threw off 
his lawyer’s robe, and resolved to devote himself 
henceforth heart and soul to the cause of religion. 
In 1828 he was ordained a priest, and shortly after- 
wards was appointed Assistant-Almoner of the Col- 
lége Henri IV. This post he held for about a year, 
when he found himself suddenly seized with a 
mania for missionary work; and he had gone so 
far as to arrange for his departure for America in 
that capacity, when the Revolution of July oc- 
curred. This event gave birth to the promise of 
freedom in thought and action throughout France, 
and raised in his mind speculations as to the possi- 
bility of uniting Liberalism with Catholicity. This 
was the leading feature of the teaching of the Abbé 
Lamennais ; and with him he now joined in start- 
ing a periodical, called L’Avenir, for the purpose 
propagating their joint opinions; but, having suf- 
fered one or two prosecutions, and finding the pub- 
lication condemned by the authorities at Rome, he 
abandoned his undertaking, and by so doing, for- 
feited the friendship of Lamennais himself. 

In 1834, Lacordaire was appointed to preach at 
the Collége Stanislaus, where he showed that, al- 
though he had abandoned the avenir at the bidding 
of the Pope, he had by no means given up the theory 
of leading the intellects of his hearers to confirm 
their faith. With this view, he delivered a series of 
sermons, clothed with the brightest imagery that 
a glowing imagination could suggest, which he had 
the mortification to find condemned by the clergy 
and stopped'by the Government authorities, as likely 
to “upset the minds of young men.” However, in 
the following year, the Archbishop of Paris, regard- 


less of prejudice and the demons of detraction, | 


opened to him the pulpit of Notre Dame. During 
the Lent of that and of the next year, he delivered 
to the young men of Paris that series of Conferences 
which electrified a great portion of Roman Catholic 
Europe, and which have been ever since inseparable 
from his name. These lectures are of the highest 
order, not only of eloquence but of intellect, and, 
proceeding mainly upon @ priort grounds, require 
for their due comprehension a refined and educated 
audience—an advantage which they did not fail to 
secure at Notre Dame. These sermons have been 
translated into English by Mr. Henry Langdon, and 
have had a very wide circulation in England. 

In 1836, Lacordaire repaired to Rome for the pur- 
pose of prosecuting his studies in theology still fur- 
ther. hilst there, he delivered another series of 


Conferences, at the invitation of the Archbishop of | 


Metz, which commanded the same attention as he 
had received in Paris. Before he left Rome, how- 
ever, he had formed a resolution of exchanging the 
robe of a secular clergyman for the cowl of a “re- 
ligious ;” and in 1839 he entered a convent of the 
Dominican Order at Rome, where he “ pronounced ” 
his vows, and prefixed to his baptismal name the 
name of Dominic. 

The rest of the story of his life is soon told. In 
1841 he reappeared in the pulpit of Notre Dame, in 
the white woollen dress of the Dominican Order, with 
his shaven crown and scapular, and maintained as a 
“religious” the popularity which had attended him 
as a secular preacher. In 1848, soon after the Re- 
volution, he was returned to the Legislative Assem- 
bly, where his Dominican garb produced the most 
extraordinary sensation. The orator of Notre Dame, 
however, found himself out of place in the popular 
Assembly, and he accordingly resigned his seat, after 
a few weeks. In the following year he established 
in France a new house of his Order, fixing upon Cha- 
Jais, a rude old building of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century, a few leagues from Grenoble and the Grande 
Chartreuse. His subsequent appearance in the pulpits 
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of Nancy, Bordeaux, Lyons, and Grenoble, were so 
, many ovations. In 1853 he was forbidden to preach 
| in Paris, owing to some political allusions which fell 
| from his lips whilst preaching at the church of St. 
| Roch. A few years later he undertook the super- 
| intendence of the College of Sorréze, in the south of 
France, where death overtook him, after a long ill- 
| ness, on Friday, the 22nd instant, at the age of 
fifty-nine. 

We should not omit to state that last year Lacor- 
daire was elected to the chair in the French Aca- 
demy left vacant by the death of M. de Tocqueville, 
and that on that occasion de delivered a magnificent 
oration, which is probably fresh in the memories of 
our readers. 

It is remarked, and with great force and truth, by 
a writer in a daily contemporary, that, “as a preacher, 
Lacordaire essentially addressed, not the women, but 
the young men of France, and that among women 
he was by no means so effective”—a strong contrast 
| herein, by the way, to our own popular preachers, 
| whose great strength lies among the bonnets. The 
| real truth is, that Lacordaire, though a tragedian by 
| education, never appealed to the feelings and emo- 
| tions, but to the reasoning faculties, which are al- 
| most always weak or absent among our fairer sisters 
| both in England and in France. Lacordaire was 
| dangerous by the unassailable cogency of his hard 
logical deductions. He eschewed the inductive pro- 
cess, and always began at first principles and led 
down to his conclusions. Hence the abstract cha- 
racter of his Conferences, and their consequent un- 
popularity as a printed work to the same words as 
they were preached beneath the fretted roof of 
Notre Dame. 

For the last few months Lacordaire existed rather 
than lived, and the work of decay was surely and 
certainly progressive. At last his voice had become 
enfeebled, and his body thoroughly shattered. The 
casket was worn out, though the gem within, his 
pure reason, was bright as ever to the last. He 
died as he lived, regretted by all who knew him, 
even by those of his fellow-religionists who most 
mistrusted the progressive and liberal views of the 
man; and he has left behind him a name for intel- 
lectual ability and oratorical powers which will not 
readily fade away. The Abbé Lacordaire was clearly 
a representative man of his age, as the symbol of the 
union of reason with faith. In this point, to some 
extent, he agreed with Passaglia and Montalembert; 
| but in many respects he differed from both the one 
| and the other. Though a more fervent Roman Ca- 
| tholic than Lacordaire never lived, still Lacordaire 
| never ceased to inculcate religion upon the basis of the 
| intellectual faculty, asserting that the highest reason 
| and the highest faith were identical, and that pure 
| religion could never be dissevered from pure intel- 
| lectual apprehension. We all know that any such 
| a doctrine would be sure to meet with the = 
| censure of Rome, and that on the ears of English 
| Roman Catholics the words of a man with the senti- 
| ments of Lacordaire must have fallen as “idle tales.” 
They admired his eloquence, but shrank from his 
arguments, both at Rome and in England; and the 
consequence is that the Abbé Lacordaire died neither 
a Doctor of Divinity, nor a ‘‘ Monsignor,” nor a pre- 
late, nor a bishop, nor a cardinal, but a plain poor 
monk in a homely religious Order. Requiescat in 
pace. 











THE GERMAN NATIONAL MUSEUM AT 
NUREMBERG. 


For about eight years, Nuremberg, the old German 
Reichstadt, the home of many goodly artificers in 
brass, wood, and rhyme, has harboured within its 
walls an institution which is as singular as it is im- 
portant, and, above all, is the only really German— 
not Prussian, or Austrian, or Bavarian, or Reuss- 
Greitz-Schleitz-Lobenstein—Institution existing in 
Germany. We speak of the German National Mu- 
seum at Nuremberg, or collection of objects of 
literature and art exclusively German. Its history 
is that of all things national in Germany, and its 
vicissitudes well deserve to be briefly sketched. In 
1833, King Ludwig of Bavaria, who, whatever may 
have been his failings as a King, has always proved 
& patron of the arts, wrote a letter to Baron von 








Aufsess, in which he first communicated to him the 
desirability of founding some institution or other 
for the preservation of monuments of national his- 
tory, literature, and art. In consequence of this 
letter, a society, at first consisting of forty-six mem- 
bers, was shortly afterwards formed at Nuremberg, 
with the object of gathering together a collection, 
as complete as possible, of German historical monu- 
ments, partly in originals, partly in copies ; Aufsess 
himself placing the paper which he was then edit- 
ing, the Anzeiger fiir die Kunde der Deutschen Ver- 
gangenheit, at the disposal of the various historical 
societies in y. In the same year, the new 
society was already able to exhibit a very cre- 
ditable collection of their own, in a house hired 
for that purpose. The object proposed not being 
the heaping up of motley curiosities and rarities, as 
chance and opportunity might offer, but rather the 
acquisition of a summary, so to say, of all the Ger- 
man collections of Germany, by means of copies, 
extracts, and descriptions, so as to be easily accessible 
to the historian ;—the task seemed not only highly 
laudable, but also comparatively The thing, 
however, was national, and found little favour in 
many quarters. Several counter-attempts were 
made to get up similar collections in Saxony, in 
Hesse, and elsewhere; and thus none succeeded. 
So the matter fell almost into oblivion, until in 1846 
the idea was revived more vigorously at a brilliant 
meeting of ists, consisting of savants, states- 
men, historians, lawyers, philologists, &c., which 
took place at Frankfort-on-the-Maine. In 1847 a 
second meeting was held at Liibeck, with the special 
purpose of taking the matter into immediate consi- 
deration ; but no definite result was arrived at. The 
political storms were brewing already. The next 
meeting, which was to have been held at Nuremberg 
in 1848, never took place; and not before the year 
1852, when the present King of Saxony, who had 
always shown a vivid interest in the science of Ger- 
man antiquities, accepted the presidency at the 
meeting of Germanists at Dresden, was the project 
of the National Museum fairly set afloat. Duke 
Ernest IL, of Coburg, now not only offered it a home 
at his residence, but also expressed his readiness to 
add to it the whole of his own collections, while the 
Grand Duke Charles of Weimar, on his part, offered the 
Wartburg ; but these and other offers were declined, 
and it was finally resolved—that if the collection was 
to be the national property of the German people, no 
more appropriate resting-place could be found than 
Nuremberg, which has done in its day more perhaps 
than any other town for the development of German 
art, and which up to this time bears the most vivid 
traces of the glorious periods of the German empire. 
In the meantime the present King of Bavaria, Maxi- 
milian IL, had declared, himself willing to hand 
over the magnificent old Chartreux of Nuremberg, 
consisting of a church, cloisters, chapels, &c., to the 
promoters of the Institution. The Museum grew 
rapidly, and when in 1853 its collections, scattered 
in various parts of the town, were removed thither, 
they were extensive enough to fill up respectably 
the vast receptacle assigned to them. ‘The building, 
or rather the block of buildings, had been con- 
secrated to its former religious purpose in 1380, by 
Marquardt Mendel, an old Nuremberg citizen, under 
the name of Mariazell. King Wenceslaus had laid 
the first stone, in the presence of Cardinal Pileus, 
the Elector of Mentz, the Bishops of Wurtzburg 
and Bamberg, the Duke Wentzel of Saxony, the 
Burggraf of Nuremberg, and a host of other 
princes temporal and spiritual. Down to 1525, 
the Chartreux had remained a convent; but when 
both Prior and Convent had gone over to the camp 
of the Reformers, the place became the property of 
the city. Since that time it had served many pur- 
poses, the last being that of a Royal Bavarian mili- 
tary hay-magazine. 

After, the formal inauguration of the Museum, 
the German Bundesversammlung, that baueful night- 
mare, laid low in 1848, which had, however, re- 
sumed its spectral existence in 1850, made it a gra- 
cious present of six thousand volames—the library 
of the “late National Assembly.” ‘The various go- 
vernmenis and free towns hastened, now that the 
stamp of authority was on ‘its brow, to offer up all 
kinds of donations and gifts, and promised to sup- 
port it with all their might, by allowing the unli- 
mited use of their archives and collections. The 
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example was speedily followed by all the nobles 
and great ones of the land; and consequently, ere 
long, every one throughout the length and breadth 
of the country was ready and willing to bestow a 
tithe of his antiquarian treasures on the favoured 
Museum. Corporations and societies were, for their 
part, but too glad to connect themselves with an in- 
stitution that promised to be of so good service to the 
common object of antiquarianresearch. 

Asociety, founded on shares, established, itself in- 
dependently of the Museum, in order to carry out 
its financial business, while a committee of savants, 
chosen from the highest ranks of literature, science, 
and art, had the regulation of scientific matters. 
The institution being founded principally for his- 
torical purposes, the first object was naturally an 
archive, which should contain not only all the old 
valuable manuscripts, or at least authenticated copies 
of them, at presentin the unsafe custody of private 
— but also all those which might accidentally 

brought to light. For the manuscripts in the va- 
rious public collections, libraries, &c., a clear and ex- 
plicit catalogue sufficed ; even of these, however, 
copies were procured where it seemed of greater ne- 
cessity. Nextin importance came the library ; and 
here nothing short of completeness could be aimed 
at, as far at least as works relating to, or treating of, 
any branch of German literature, art, science, poli- 
tics, life, in short, in all its bearings, were concerned. 

And there was no necessity for promulgating any 
law of copyright. Three hundredjand eighty-three 
German publishers came forward of their own ac- 
cord with the offer of a copy of all their publica- 
tions. The archives contain at this present moment 
fourteen thousand eight hundred documents, some 
originals, some copies, while the library consists of 
thirty-three thousand volumes, That these, as well 
as all the other objects, are most systematically and 
lucidly arranged, and subdivided in special collec- 
tions, need hardly be mentioned. 

The original plan of placing likewise before the 
public an epitome of the commercial and artistic de- 
velopment of former times, down to the year 1650, has 
been steadily kept in view. A series of rooms has 
been fitted out in the peculiar manner and taste of the 
different periods, so as to give complete, well-rounded 
pictures of their domestic life. Different collections 
thus grew up of paintings, sculptures, coins, seals, 
coats-of-arms, medals; of specimens of designing, 
engraving, weaving, and embroidery, as well as of 
all the other branches of art and handicraft which 
ministered to domestic and public convenience. The 
gallery of art and antiquities contains now eighty- 
three thousand separate objects, among which eight 
thousand six hundred are coins and medals, more 
than thirteen thousand seals and coats-of-arms, while 
the pictures and miniatures have reached the num- 
ber of two thousand, and the drawings, engravings, 
and woodcuts amount to more than six thousand 
examples, of the most famous masters. 
are representations of historical events,—of war and 
peace,—models of monuments and edifices, views of 
towns, maps, portraits of famous individuals, sepul- 
chral memorials, in all numbering already seven 
thousand eight hundred sheets. Next come sculp- 
tures proper and carvings, both originals and copies, 
arms and weapons of war, and church and domestic 
utensils. 

One of the principal aids to the rapid completion 
of these collections, as also at the same time a prin- 
cipal source of income for the Museum, is an artistic 
institution, which has been added to it, and which 
contains studios for sculptors, painters, founders, 
draughtsmen, woodcutters, engravers, lithographers, 
&c., as well as workshops tor the restoration of old 
and damaged works of art. Here works belonging 
to other collections are copied for the Museum, 
while its own originals are multiplied, and the co- 
pies sold or exchanged. A good round sum is an- 
nually realized by this institution, which is used for 
the benefit of the Museum. 

We will now take a rapid glance over the build- 
ing itself, so as to get an insight into the disposition 
of its various divisions. First we enter the “Hall 
of Sepulchral Monuments,” a long cloister ranning 
round the choir of the “Hall of Arts” and the 
Chapel, and containing a vast number of casts of 
such monuments erected to renowned personages. 

Next comes the “Hall of Arts,” formerly the 
Church, filled with sculptures and pictures of the 

















German schools, and including twenty portrait busts 
of the fourteenth century. In the Lower Vestry we 
find a rare and complete antique collection of all 
implements used in divine service, while in the 
Upper Vestry the archeologist will rejoice to meet 
with a rich gathering of very curious religious anti- 
quities, sculptures in ivory and wax, &c. Entering 
the Chapel, built in 1461, and now again fitted up 
completely with Roman Catholic paraphernalia, we 
find a fair number of good sculptures, old pictures, 
and tapestry. Thence a small vaultedjpassage leads 
to the collection of medieval arms and weapons, 
which again opens into an oblong court, containing 
the coats-of-arms of all the German countries and 
cities, and next to these those of the other German 
tribes. We get here, likewise, a glimpse of the 
garden, with its peculiarly interesting historico- 
botanical division, where all the plants which have 
been grown in Germany since the days of Charles 
the Great down to the sixteenth century are to be 
met with. Passing several special divisions, we 
enter the antiquarium, where objects belonging to 
pre-historical periods are arranged geographically, ac- 
cording to the places where they were found. 

One of the most interesting and cosy parts of the 
Museum is the so-called “ Ladies’ Hall.” It follows 
immediately after the collection of instruments of 
torture. What the Germans call “gemiithlich ” 
greets us here in old-fashioned but costly wardrobes, 
carpets, stoves, tables, chandeliers, looking-glasses, 
stained-glass windows, &c.; nothing, in short, is 
forgotten of the implements of luxury and use 
which served our fore-fathers and -mothers; and 
such favour has this collection found in the eyes of 
the German ladies, that they have formed last year 
at Berlin a special society for its support. 

A staircase leads up to the “ Salon of Arts,” where 
we find a sort of exhibition, en miniature, both of 
the costliest rarities of the archives and of all the 
other collections. The successive development of the 
arts of writing, painting, engraving, carving, bind- 
ing, coining, building, &ec., is here explained and 
shown more clearly at one glance, than any num- 
ber of special histories of these arts could possibly 
succeed in doing. Nor are instruments, mathema- 
tical, astronomical, chemical, or rather alchemical, 
forgotten ; while the aisle contains a complete col- 
lection of such musical instruments as have been 
used in Germany from the earliest times down to the 
sixteenth century. 

In a room inlaid with wainscoting of the date 
1548, is placed the general Repertory—a clear and 
well-arranged catalogue, and one that can be used 
with the greatest possible ease for reference. 

Rich as are the individual collections, they are all 
outdone by the amplitude and gorgeousness of the 
manuscripts. We believe that for illuminated books 
of legends, missals, poems, chronicles of towns and 
convents, emperors and families, for books of ar- 


Then there | mour, of tournaments, of war, collections of ser- 


mons, of songs with ‘musical notes, of hymns, law- 
collections, statutes, deeds both public aud private, &.; 
very few libraries can compete with it at this pre- 
sent moment, and none perhaps will be able to rival 
it a very short time hence. 

In conclusion, we may mention that the Museum 
stands in close connection of exchange and commu- 
cation with one hundred and twenty historical so- 
cieties, and that it has established already two 
hundred and eighty-one affiliated institutions all over 
Germany. 





SCIENCE. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

November 20.—Sir R. I. Murchison, V.P.G.S., in 
the chair. 

Charles Sanderson, Esq., C.E., Engineer-in-Chief, 
Bombay and Baroda Railway, Surat, Bombay ; H. 
Worms, Esq., 27, Park Crescent, Portland Place; 
Ralph Tate, Esq., Teacher of Natural Science, Phi- 
losophical Institution, Belfast, 42, Eglinton Square, 
Belfast ; James Ray Eddy, Esq., Carleton Grange, 
Skipton ; and Haddock Dennys, Esq., 3, Percy Ter- 
race, Lower Road, Islington, were elected Fellows. 

The following communications were read :— 

1. “On the Bovey Basin, Devonshire.” By J. H. 
Key, Esq.; communicated by Sir C. Lyell, F.G.S. 





The author first described the physical features of 
the Bovey Basin, and then the strata, as proved by 
borings and diggings for clay and lignite. Having 
pointed out the evidences that exist of the basin 
having once been a lake in which the several strata 
of clay, sand, lignite, gravel, &c. were deposited, and 
having considered the probable conditions of such a 
lake having been gradually filled up by fluviatile 
deposits brought down from the neighbouring gra- 
nitic hills, the author remarked :—Ist. That the 
Bovey deposits are composed of materials almost 
identical with the component parts of granite. 2. 
The strata run, for the most part, parallel with the 
outline of the marginal hills, and dip from the sides 
towards the centre, often thinning away in that 
direction. 3. The finer material is deposited to- 
wards the sides, and the coarser towards the centre. 
4. Where the basin is contracted the finer beds often 
disappear, but thicken where the basin widens. 
5. That the upper beds of the northern part are 
coarser than those of the middle and lower portions. 
6. On the eastern side the fine-clay beds are more 
developed than on the western side. 7. The various 
beds run in the direction of, and seem to point to, 
the River Bovey as the source from whence they 
were derived ; but the old outlet of the lake was 
towards Torbay, and not along the Teign, asit is at 
present. Some observations on the peculiar absence 
of animal remains in these deposits, often rich with 
vegetable remains, concluded the paper, which was 
illustrated by several original plans, sections, and 
sketches. 

2. “On two Volcanic Cones at the Base of Etna.” 
By Signor G. G. Gemmellaro. Communicated by 
Sir C. Lyell, F.G.S. 

These two cones occur at Paternd and Motta 
(Sta. Anastasia) ; and the existing remains of their 
craters and nuclei were described in detail. The 
author concludes that these were two contempora- 
neous doleritic volcanic cones, that were formed in 
the Post-pliocene period, previous to the deposition 
of the calcareous tuff of the vicinity of Paterno: 
also that they were cones of eruption, and not of 
elevation; for the neighbouring strata are not dis- 
turbed: and that they were independent eruptions, 
and not parasitical cones of Etna. 

3. “On some Fossil Brachiopoda of the Carboni- 
ferous Rocks of the Punjab and Kashmir, collected 
by A. Fleming, M.D., &c., and W. Purdon, Esq., 
F.G.8.” By T. Davidson, Esq., F.R.S., F.G.S. 





CHEMICAL. 

November 21.—Dr. Hoffmann, President, in the 
chair. 

P. McOwan, Esq., was elected a Fellow. Dr. 
Thudichum read a paper “On Leucic Acid and 
some of its Salts.” ‘The acid was made by treating 
leucine with nitrous acid gas and exhausting the 
product with ether. Its formula was determined to 
be C,, H,, 0,. Dr. Bence Jones read a paper “On 
the Occurrence of Crystalline Deposits of Phosphate 
of Lime in Human Urine.” The production of these 
crystals was shown to depend upon the amount of 
lime in the urine, and upon the degree of its acidity; 
they could be produced at will by the administra- 
tion of acetate of lime. Mr. E. J. Mills read a 
paper “On Sparteine,” the volatile oily base obtained 
by Stenhouse from Spartium scoparium. *A hundred 
and fifty pounds of the plant yielded twenty-two 
cubic centimetres of sparteine. It was shown to be 
a diammonic base, having the formula C,, H,, N3. 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

November 23.—Lord Strangford, President, in the 
chair. 

Arthur Russell, Esq., M.P., and Charles Wells, 
Esq., were elected Resident Members ; and Pfofessor 
Max Miller, with Dr. J. R. Ballantyne, were elected 
Honorary Members. 

At this, the first meeting of the session, a paper 
was read by O. De Beauvoir Priaulx, Esq., “On the 
Indian Embassies to Rome, from the reign of 
Claudius to the death of Justinian, four in number, 
as noticed by historians, viz. one to Trajan, one to 
Antoninus Pius, the third to Julian, and the last to 
Justinian.” This communication may be esteemed 
a continuation to those on the subject of Indian 
Embassies to Rome, formerly given by Mr. Priaulx, 
and affords him the opportunity of inquiring into 
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the state of commerce, and the route by which it 
was carried on during the period in question ; also 
into the amount of information to be gleaned in 
the works of contemporary writers as to the state of 
society inIndia. From these descriptions, Mr. Priaulx 
is enabled to distinguish the Buddhists from the 
Brahmins ; whereas the companions of Alexander 
the Great appear to have known the Brahmins only. 
The power and the destruction of Palmyra, the 
wealth and the decay of Alexandria, with their 
causes, are investigated. The hope is held ont, in 
conclusion, that in a future paper Mr. Priaulx will 
discuss the very different conditions under which the 
trade of India returned after a while to Alexandria. 





NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


November 21.—W. S. W. Vaux, Esq., President, 
in = chair. 
orley Farrow, Esq.; J. H. Hartwright, Esq. ; 
Rev. J. H. Pollexfen : Professor W. Ramsay ; ah 
George Sim, Esq., were duly elected Members of the 
iety. 
Mr. Boyne exhibited two Antioch coins of Diadu- 
menianus, and one of Elagabalus. 


Mr. Sharpe exhibited a groat of Edward ITI, the | 
peculiarity consisting in the bust being carried be- | 


yond the circle. 

Mr. Evans read a paper communicated by S. 
Sharpe, Esq., “On a sterling of Maria d’Artois,” 
the widow of John I, Count of Namur (who 
died in 1331), bearing on the reverse the legend, 
MONETA.MERAVD. Mr. Sharpe gave an interesting 
account of this coin, chiefly extracted from an 
article in the Revue Numismatique Belge, by M. de 
Coster, where the Castle of Meraude is shown to be 
the same as that of Poilvache, which Maria had 
purchased in 1342, The question as to the where- 

a bouts of Meraude had puzzled all continental nu- 
mismatists till M. De la Fontaine, in a letter to M. 
De Coster, announced that he had found in a charter 
of the earlier half of the fourteenth century the fol- 
lowing statement: “The Castle of Meraude, com- 
monly called Poilvache.” This discovery he con- 
sidered as worthy to be compared with the discovery 
of America ! 

Mr. Madden read a paper, communicated by the 
Rev. Churchill Babington, B.D., “On some unpub- 
lished Jewish coins.” Among them may be men- 
tioned—one of Antigonus, the smallest known, and 
remarkable for having a Greek inscription on the 
same side as the horn of plenty; two of Herod the 
Great, with the rude tripod and rude helmet; two 
varieties of Herod Archelaus; and one of the reign 
of Tiberius, supposed to belong to the class struck 
by the Procurators;—on all of which Mr. Babing- 
ton made some interesting observations. 

Mr. Madden read a paper, by himself, “On the 
Imperial and Consular Dress,” intended to supply 
names for the various robes and embroidered dresses 
that are represented on the coins, and disagreeing 
with the formulas that are almost always employed, 
viz. “bust with the paludamentum,” or “ bust with 
the imperiai robe.” Mr. Madden mentioned the 
extreme fondness of the ancients for gaudy robes, 
alluding to the use of silk and other dresses during 
the imperial period, and giving the names of the 
same collected from authorities. Mr. Madden stated 
that he was of opinion that the treatment of the 
bust on the imperial coins might be divided into 
three classes: 1. Ordinary or civil; 2. Military ; 
3. Consular; and exhibited some coins in proof of 
this. Mr. Madden concluded by tracing, as far as 
possible, the various changes in the dress, till that 
finally adopted as the imperial consular dress. 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


November 25.—The Earl de Grey and Ripon in 
the chair. 

Captain F. Campbell, R.N.; Earl Cawdor ; Cap- 
tain H. Christian, R.N.; Sir Charles Clifford ; Major- 
General A. F. Cunynghame, C.B.; H. Davies, M.D. ; 
Captain C. Dick; Earl of Donoughmore; Rev. W. 
Ellis; Captain R. J. Hendry ; Commander A. H. 
Hoskins, R.N.; W. Johnson, R.N.; Sir J.J. Randall 
Mackenzie, Bart.; Captain R. Maguire, R.N.; F. J. 
Mouat, M.D. ; Lord Rollo, Don Mariano Felipe Paz 
Soldan, Lord Talbot de Malahide, Viscount Tem- 

leton, W. C. Baldwin, J. Bishop, H. Blanshard, J. 
renchley, W. Burges, E. B. Fitton, J. Goldsmid, 





F. Gover, D. Grant, D. C. Griffith, J. Heugh, D. J. 
Hoare, J. Hollingsworth, J. Holms, J. oan, E. 
Lane, J. W. Maclure, R. Mann, W. S. F. Mayers, 
J. Milligan, R. Owen, G. H. Pinckard, D. Reid, J. 
Searight, W. J. Sharpe, J. Smith, R. J. Spiers, M. 
Spofforth, J. W. Tayler, W. Ursher, E. H. Walker, 
W. Walker, J. H Watson, C. J. Wingfield, and J. 
A. Youl, Esquires, were elected Fellows. 

The Papers read were :— 

1. “ Australian Explorations: Return of M‘Dou- 
all Stuart to Adelaide.” Mr. Stuart started from 
Morphett Creek, 19° S. lat., 184° long., on the 28th 
of April, and pursued his course along the Whiting- 
ton Range, leaving which he followed a north- 
westerly direction to the parallel of 18°, where his 
progress was arrested by a dense scrub, failing in 
his attempt to penetrate which, Mr. Stuart retraced 
his steps, and followed the Ashburton range to 
Newcastle Water, the depth of which was six feet, 
ten yards from the bank, and in the middle seven- 
teen feet ; he considered it a permanent lake. One 
of the party found its depth to be the same at three 
miles west, and another returned after following it 
for four miles. Several fishes, about ten inches long, 
somewhat resembling the whiting in appearance, 
were caught. Continuing his journey to the north, 
| he arrived on the 28th of May at Sturt’s Open Plain, 
in lat. 17° 15’. From the loftiest tree nothing was 
to be discerned from the east to north and north- 
west but immense open, grassy plains, without a 
tree on them. Turning back to the ponds, Mr. 
Stuart observed large flocks of pigeons coming in 
clouds from the plains in every quarter towards the 
ponds. Exploring in a west-north-west direction 
for twenty-eight miles, the party encamped without 
water ; the track led them into very thick forest and 
scrub, On the 30th the party reached about lat. 
| 17° S., and 132° long., where it was stopped by 
| dense forests of scrub and spinifex, on a red sandy 
| soil, Returning in a south-easterly direction to the 
Ashburton Range, Mr. Stuart proceeded southerly 
to the west end of the Newcastle Water, whence he 
explored westward about fifty miles, when his pro- 
gress was again impeded by a dense scrub. Retra- 
cing his steps to the Newcastle Water, he explored 
in a north-easterly direction about the same dis- 
tance, but was again arrested by forest and scrub. 
Returning southward to the Tomlinson Creek, he 
camped, and made various explorations to the north- 
west, west, and north-east, the former extending 
upwards of ninety miles, when, meeting with the 
same obstacles, and finding that his provisions were 
failing, Mr. Stuart directed his course homewards, 
following his former track. 

2. “ Report of Mr. G. Elphinstone Dalrymple to 
Sir G. F. Bowen, F.R.G.S., Governor of Queensland, 
on the late explorations in that country ; communi- 
cated by his Grace the Duke of Newcastle, F.R.G.S., 
Colonial Office.” 
Brisbane, under Mr. Dalrymple, arrived safely at 
Port Denison on the 10th of April, and opened 
communications at once with the maritime part of 
the expedition under Captain M‘Dermott. The 
beautifully-grassed plains in the neighbourhood 
were named Omega plains, on the west side of 
Mount Gordon. The country traversed by the ex- 
pedition was a very fine pastoral territory. Beau- 
tiful valleys between picturesque and imposing 
mountains are watered by fine running streams and 
rivers, and clothed with open forests of varied 
character, generally densely covered with a great 
variety of grasses and herbs. Mr, Surveyor Stuart 
proceeded rapidly with the survey of the township, 
and already slabs have been split, buildings and 
fencing commenced, and it is now deeply gratifying 
to see the British flag flying over the spot which 
was found a wilderness, to see a small but happy 
and orderly population quietly settled where a 
few days ago the wild aboriginal held undisputed 
sway; cattle and horses feeding over the rich 
virgin pastures, and the sounds of industry and 
civilization marking the advance of another great 
wave of Anglo-Australian energy from south to 
north. 

3. “Extracts from Letters from Governor Ken- 
nedy and the Bishop of Perth to Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison, informing him that Mr. F. T. Gregory’s ex- 
pedition in the ship ‘ Dolphin’ had left Champion 
| Bay for Nicol Bay, and enclosing journal of the ex- 
' ploring expedition to the eastward of Northam, in 














The overland expedition from | 


Western Australia, under the command of Messrs. 
Dempster, &c.” 





INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


November 26.—J. R. McCl . Vice-Pre- 
sident, in the chair. ~~ 

The paper read was “On Measuring Distances 
by the Telescope,” by Mr. W. B. Bray, M.Inst.C.E. 

The author’s attention was attracted to this sub- 
ject by a paper by Mr. Bowman, read before the 
British Association in 1841 ; but it required further 
investigation and modification, to bring it into a 
form of practical utility. 

He found that it was convenient to have two 
distinct hairs on the diaphragm of the level, one 
about .4,; of an inch above the level hair, and the 
other as much below, so as to read 1 foot on the 
staff at 1 chain, and 10 feet at 10 chains. Since, 
however, in focussing the instrument to any object, 
it was necessary to bring the cross hairs into such 
new focus, which was proportionally further from 
the object-glass as the object was nearer, the angle 
which the hairs subtended from the centre of the 
object-glass must be variable, diminishing as the 
distance was diminished. Hence a correction was 
necessary, and this the theory of refraction by lenses 
furnished. It showed that the error was constant at 
all distances, amounting in every case to the focal 
length of the object-glass for parallel rays. This 
constant was to be added in reading the staff, by 
bringing the lower cross hair near any even divi- 
sion of feet, but exactly 02 of a foot above it, cor- 
responding with the two links from the centre of 
the instrument to the anterior focus, in the cases of 
a 5-inch theodolite and 10-inch level. Then, by 
reading the upper distance hair, and deducting the 


‘even number of feet at the lower hair, the difference 


was the distance in chains and links. If the com- 
pass was sufficiently delicate, any operation of con- 
touring, or running trial levels, could be performed 
with rapidity and accuracy. When provided with 
two distinct hairs, the level of the ground could be 
taken above and below the ordinary range of the 
instrument. The use of these distance hairs for 
eighteen years had proved their practical value. 
In taking the width of rivers, or deep ravines, dis- 
tances of 20 chains had been read in favourable 
weather; and when the hairs were accurately fixed 
on the diaphragm, they might be used even for 
fractions of a link, in taking widths incapable of 
direct measurement. 

When applied to a theodolite, they could be used 
for measuring distances on sloping ground. But in 
that case, since the line of sight was no longer 
perpendicular to the staff, a correction was neces- 
sary, for which a table was given, showing the 


| angles of elevation of the various heights, which 





were simple fractional parts of the horizontal dis- 
tance. When the horizontal distance to the staff 
had been ascertained, the theodolite was to be ele- 
vated to the tabular angle corresponding to the 
fractional rise nearest to the slope of the ground ; 
then that fraction of the horizontal distance, less 
the reading on the staff, would be the correct rise. 
With the theodolite it was convenient to have ano- 
ther set of hairs, for reading the distance in feet, as 
well as in links. In clear weather, with a distinct 
reading staff, a distance of 40 chains had been read 
between the foot and link hairs. 

In the course of the discussion it was remarked, 
that the arrangement described by the author was 
of a much earlier date than had been mentioned. 
Possibly its application might hitherto have been 
limited, from the want of a correction for the errors 
introduced in focussing the instrument, which had 
now been supplied. Reference was made to the 
micrometer arrangement of the diaphragm in Mr. 
Gravatt’s original dumpy level. This system of 
measuring distances had lately been applied to rifle 
practice, and for military purposes generally ; it was 
thought that a grays ger ya could he relied 
on for distances up to 12 or 15 miles. It had also 
been employed for determining the speed of vessels 
at sea, when the exact length of the vessel was 
known, as well as for other p ; 

It was observed that the great improver of instru- 
ments of this kind was M. Porro, an officer of En- 
gineers in the service of Piedmont, a detailed ac- 
count of whose “instruments pour les levées de 
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plans” was given by M. H. de Senarmont in the 
Annales des Mites, 4th series, vol. xvi. (1849). 
None of the modifications in M. Porro’s instruments 
had been introduced into this country, and yet with 
his micrometer scale of wires, the staff could be read 
off in métres at once; and, it was stated, at a dis- 
tance of 800 métres the error did not exceed 2 cen- 
timetres. 





ZOOLOGICAL SOOIETY. 


November 26.—Dr. J. E. Gray, Vice-President, in 
the chair. 

Mr. A. D. Bartlett read some notes on the repro- 
duction of the Mantchourian crane in the Society’s 
gardens, and on the changes of plumage exhibited 
by the young bird. 

Dr. A. Gunther communicated a list of a collec- 
tion of fishes sent to the Society by Captain Dow, 
corresponding member, from the Pacific coast of 
Central America. Out of fourteen species contained 
in this small but valuable collection no less than 
nine proved to be new to science. 

Dr. Sclater exhibited some original drawings by 


Northern India, and some new birds from Panama 
from the collection of G. N. Lawrence, Esq., cor- 
responding members. Dr. Sclater also read papers 
describing some new species of South American 
birds from his own collection, and a new species of 
Finch, of the genus Lycalis, from Mexico, proposed 
to be called Lycalis chrysops. 

The Secretary read papers by Dr. L. Pfeiffer, en- 
titled “ Descriptions of sixteen new species of land- 
shells ;” and by Mr. H. Adams, “on some new 
genera and species of shells from Mr. Cuming’s 
collection.” 

Mr. A. White exhibited some new species of 
Coleoptera, of the genera Carabus, Geotrupes, and 
Anomala, from Japan. 

Mr. Leadbeater exhibited three heads of a species 
of true deer from specimens obtained in the imperial 
gardens of the Summer Palace at Pekin, by Lieut.- 
Colonel Sarel, F.Z.S. 





ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 


* ot eagua 27.—J. G. Teed, Esq., Q.C., in the 
chair. 

Mr. Vaux read extracts from the letters and 
journals of D. E. Colnaghi, Vice-Consul of Misso- 
longhi, giving an interesting account of a tour he 
had recently made through parts of Aremania, with 
some details relative to the ruins of the ancient city 
of Nero Pleuron. 

Mr. Vaux also called the attention of the Society 
to a work just published by C. Simonides, contain- 
ing facsimiles, translations, &c., of what purport to 
be portions of the Gospel of St. Matthew, and of 
the Epistles of St. James and St. Luke, written on 
papyrus, of the first century, and now in the mu- 
seum of Mere 9 Mayer, Esq., of Liverpool. Mr. 
Vaux stated that the antecedents of Mr. Simonides 
were well known to the scholars of this country and 
of Germany, and expressed the hope that his work 
would be carefully examined by those who have 
paid especial attention to the subjects of which he 
treats, and particularly by members of the Royal 
Society of Literature, to whom many of his most 
doubtful manuscripts were exhibited so long ago as 
May, 1853. 

The following gentlemen were elected members 
of the Society :—J. O. Roe, Esq., F. W. Madden, 
Esq., J. A. Horne, Esq., Morley Farrow, Esq. 





MEDICINE, SCIENTIFIC AND SCHISMATIC. 
IIL. 

Report of the British Medical Association at its 
Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting, held at Canter- 
bury. (British Medical Journal, August 3, 1861.) 

Letter of Sir Benjamin Brodie on Homeopathy. 
(Fraser’s Magazine, September, 1861.) 

On the Prevailing Ignorance of the Materia Medica 
in the Recognized Schools of Medicine. By 
Arthur De Noe Walker, M.R.C.S. London, 1861. 

A Letier to Sir Benjamin Brodie, PR.S., in reply 
te his Letter in “ Fraser’s Magazine” for Sep- 
tember, 1861. By William Sharp, M.D., F.R.S. 
London, 1861. 


Ir, as we endeavoured to show in our last number, 





| principle of action for his 
Mr. G. T. Vigne, of two species of wild sheep from | 








the great dogma of the homeopathic schismatics is 
destitute of any scientific value as a principle, it is 
even more so as a practice; for, it happens unfortu- 
nately, for those who pretend to cure by the dogma 
of similars curing similars, that they have arrived, as 
yet, at no perfection and at but little unanimity, as 
to the mode in which the cure should be devised, 
and the amouut in which the curative remedy should 
be supplied. The scientific practitioner of medicine, 
having selected a remedy for employment in any 
particular form of disease, makes it a rule to pre- 
seribe the remedy in a dose which experience tells 
him will produce the particular effect for which the 
prescription is intended. For instance, if it be his 
wish to administer chloroform so as to entirely re- 
move pain, he gives it by inhalation in gradually in- 
creasing quantities, varying from one drachm to six 
or eight, until an effect is decidedly secured. He 
may continue, according to the object he has in view, 
the administration for a long time; he may with- 
draw it from the first at the beckoning of a danger- 
ous symptom ; but any way he has a common-sense 
guide. The same rule 
obtains with regard to other medicines. In districts 
where ague is prevalent, and where the busy prac- 
titioner may have to treat, during particular seasons 
of the year, a vast number of cases weekly, he soon 
learns, asa matter of experience which is undeniable, 
that he can cure the majority of his cases with 
quinine ; but he learns also this further fact, that it 
is essential to give the remedy in a certain amount, 
and that to administer to an adult man less than 
two to three grains a day is to throw away his re- 
medy and do nothing at all. And once more, in refe- 
rence to the use of another drug—opium: the scien- 
tific physician knows that whereas the average dose 
that will produce sleep in a person of full growth 
will be a grain, so if it is necessary long to continue 
the drug for any particular reason, the dose must be 
increased that the effect may be continued. The 
same general principles apply in the hands of truly 
scientific men, in reference to every medicine that 
may be employed; it is assumed as a preliminary, 
that a particular remedy will produce a particular 
object which it is considered desirable to attain, and 
then, cautiously but determinately, the measure is 
taken to carry out the intention, and the drug is 
supplied, accordingly, by a series of rules which, 
learnt by experience, are universally practised, though 
perhaps nowhere accurately formularized. It may 
be argued that all this is nevertheless very irregular. 
It may be contended that great uncertainty prevails 
as to intention in the administration of drugs, and 
this argument is not to be altogether ignored ; at 
the same time, it must be remembered, that in the 
midst of all the apparent informality, an immense 
amount of useful work is performed, and that were 
it not for a knowledge, however crude, of the admi- 
nistrations of medicines to meet emergencies, the 
art and science of medicine were worth nothing 
whatever in the public estimation. 

The professors of homeopathy, not content with 
the bare application of their dogma, contend of all 
things most vehemently against the common-sense 
principle in the prescribing of medicinal substances 
named above. Assuming that they have a rule for 
the selection of remedies ; assuming the preposterous 
idea that in every disease they can descend upon the 
local origin of the disease; and basing on these 
assumptions the statement that they can select a 
remedy which shall go direct to this affected part, 
leaving all the rest of the organism untouched by 
its influenc ming all this, we say, these dog- 
matists take high ground; and ride out their. pe- 
remptoriness on a sort of high-horse logic, to an 
extent which is peculiarly terrible to the uninitiated. 
But unhappily for them, when they have arrived so 
far, their line of continuity is broken ; they may de- 
cide on the remedy, but they cannot decide on the 
dose. Suppose one of them to prescribe a dose so 
large that the affected organ could not accommo- 
date the dose ?—-Magnus Apollo, what acalamity ! 
Or suppose he prescribe so small a dose, that in its 
many wanderings, from the cup to the lip and from 
the lip through the varions mazes of alimentary 
tract, lacteal vessel, and blood current, the dose 
should never reach the organ at all ?—What a dire 
disaster! Or, again, premise that the organ locally 
diseased be but slightly diseased, on the one hand, 
or disorganized by disease on the other, what, in 











these cases respectively, shall be the dose? To all 
these important queries we are instructed to answer, 
that, as yet, the homeopathists have agreed only on 
a single point, namely—we follow the words of Dr. 
Sharp—“ that the doses must be small.” Beyond 
this, he goes on to tell ‘us, there is no general point 
of agreement, and nothing settled as yet. As with 
Sir Benjamin Brodie and those who think with him 
this matter of dose is a question of experience, even 
with homeopaths, and consequently every practi- 
tioner is left to find out for himself, and has to be 
guided by that. After such an admission, the ob- 
servations of Sir Benjamin Brodie, in his letter to 
Fraser’s Magazine, come in with double force. “I 
have made myself,” says the learned baronet, “ suffi- 
ciently acquainted with several works which profess 
to disclose the mysteries of homeopathy, especially 
that of Hahnemann, the founder of the homeopathic 
sect, and those of Dr. Curie and Mr. Sharp. The 
result is, that with all the pains that I have been 
able to take, I have been unable to form any very 
distinct notion of the system they profess to teach. 
They all, indeed, begin with laying down, as the 
foundation of it, the rule that ‘ similia similibus 
curantur ;’ or, in plain English, that one disease is 
to be driven out of the body by artificially creating 
another disease similar to it. But there the resem- 
blance ends. Hahnemann treats the subject in one 
way, Dr. Curie in another, and Mr. Sharp in an- 
other way still. General principles are asserted on 
the evidence of the most doubtful and scanty facts; 
and the reasoning on them for the most part is 
thoroughly puerile and illogical. I do not ask you 
to take all this for granted, but would rather refer 
you to the books themselves; being satisfied that 
any one, though he may not be versed in the science 
of medicine, who possesses good sense, and who has 
any knowledge of the caution with which all scien- 
tific investigations should: be conducted, -will arrive 
at the same conclusions as myself.” 

Recurring to Dr. Sharp’s observation, that the 
only point on which homeopaths agree in respect 
to doses, is that the dose must be small, the intelli- 

ent reader will naturally ask :—“ On what grounds 

as this remarkable decision been arrived at?” 
Ostensibly, the reason is, that inasmuch as the 
homceopath possesses the marvellous acuteness to go 
back in every disease to that one local spot in which 
all the mischief originates, and as he has the further 
skill of directing every remedy he may use imme- 
diately to that spot, and to no other part of the 
economy, so, owing to the limitation of surface over 
which the said remedy exerts its influence, the 
quantity of the remedy must necessarily be small. 
The argument looks pretty, but, examined closely, 
is equally fallacious, even on its own bases of rea- 
soning, as any that have preceded it; for on these 
grounds not only must the quantity of the dose pre- 
scribed be determined, but the periods of adminis- 
trations, and the number of administrations, inas- 
much as the mere matter of quantity is in the end 
determined, not by the amount taken at once, but 
by the amount taken altogether. But, in truth, the 
inference on which the small dose is presumed to 
be made is a mere afterthought, and a convenient 
explanation of what would be, even to the unedu- 
cated, a ridiculous statement. The origin of the 
small-dose idea commenced in reality with Hahne- 
mann himself, who, undertaking to found his dogma 
on the practice of giving medicines in ordinary 
doses, and carrying on his inquiries in the treatment 
of diseases which have, as one of their most striking 
features, the natural tendency to get well of them- 
selves, was led to suppose that he had cured these 
diseases. Deceived by his results, and remaining 
profoundly ignorant or profoundly reticent respect- 
ing the natural cure of various disorders, Hahne- 
mann next began to reduce his doses ; and finding 
still that patients recovered, exactly as they would 
have recovered if he had never dosed them at all, 
he came at last to the wildest and most absurd of 
deductions—z. e. “he issued the decree, that the best 
dose for all diseases, whether acute or chronic, was 
the smallest quantity of the thirtieth dilution”—a 
quantity which, reduced to figures, would take us 
far beyond the ultimate divisions of matter itself. 
It is confessed that he did not adhere to this unwise 
dictum, that none after him have adhered to it, and 
that it is, in fact, altogether impossible to lay down 
any precise rules as to the dose. At the present 
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day no two homeopaths agree on the question: 
some use one dilution, some another ; and as, in the 
same case, one homeopath would give as much as 
a grain of an active substance, and another the de- 
cillionth of a grain, so the absurdity of the principle 
fully exposes itself, and requires, in sober truth, no 
further exposition. 

Within the last few weeks the infinitesimal sys- | 
tem has received a new advocacy. Ready to catch | 
at any new scientific truth which shall in the re- 
motest degree favour an hypothesis, the latest de- 
fender of homeopathy, though himself no real prac- 
tiser of infinitesimal doses, has tried to bring over to 
his side the recent researches of Bunsen and Kirchoff 
on spectrum analysis. In one of their experiments 
these eminent philosophers have shown that the eye 
is able to detect so little as the one three-millionth 
of a millogramme of a sodium salt. The fact is, of 
course, startling, and is applied by our homeopathic 
controversalist with great apparent force in sup- 
port of his views. “It is now demonstrated,” he 
exclaims, “not only that infinitesimal particles of 
known substances exist, but that such particles can 
be analyzed, and be made to exhibit characteristic 
properties. This has been effected in a manner in- 
dependent of the careful observation of the action 
of such particles on living beings, the only method 
of examining them previously known. In these 
experiments on spectrum analysis, he goes on to say, 
the optic nerve is impressed with an infinitesimal 
quantity ; and if one nerve of the living body may 
be impressed, why not other nerves ?” 

That there is a cleverness, a sort of hopeless 
cleverness in this observation, is at once apparent ; 
it is an observation to take,-but unfortunately it 
cuts in two directions, and is a dangerous instru- 
ment for the use of homeopaths ; for spectrum ana- 
lysis not only exhibits such an experiment as that 
which is quoted above, but leads to the induction 
that the air is constantly charged with infinitesimal 
doses or quantities of substances which the homeo- 
path, using in his dilutions, would call medicines. 
It requires, therefore, no class of men called homeo- 
paths to administer to us poor earth-mortals infini- 
tesimal physic ; and it can add, we should think, 
little to the accuracy of these gentlemen in prescrib- 
ing their infinitesimals to feel that they may have 
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ceding author of the propriety of treating diseases 
by infinitesimal doses, while he went at once to the 
extremest length in this respect. He taught that 
for the treatment of one form of scarlet fever, it was 
only necessary to use a tincture consisting of one 
part of finely-pulverized opium dissolved in twenty 
parts of dilute spirit-of-wine ; this tincture was suf- 
fered to stand in the cold for a week, and to be fre- 
quently shaken. For internal use, one drop of this 
mixture was to be intimately mixed with five hun- 
dred drops of very dilute spirit-of-wine ; and of this 
mixture again one drop in five hundred drops of 
very diluted spirit-of-wine. Of this very diluted 
tincture of opium, containing x553557 of opium in 
each = one drop, he said, was sufficient for a 
child of four years, which dose was only to be re- 
peated every four or eight hours, or sometimes once 
in twenty-four hours, or even only once or twice 
during the whole disease. Or the remedy might be 
applied externally, by putting a bit of paper mois- 
tened with tincture of opium upon the pit of the 
heart. Another form of scarlet fever was relieved, 
he said, in less than half an hour by a tincture of 
ipecacuanha, made by digesting one part of ipeca- 
cuanha in twenty of diluted spirit-of-wine; of this 
one drop was to be mixed with one hundred drops 
of spirit-of-wine, and the dose was to be one drop 
for the youngest and ten drops for the oldest child. 
But he even went beyond this, for in prescribing a 
preventive remedy against scarlet fever, he suggested 
belladonna as the remedy, and described three forms 
of solution of the preventive, named respectively the 
strong solution, the middle solution, and the weak 
solution. The weak solution was the preservative ; 
it contained in every drop sz5s'n00 Of a grain of 
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classification of diseases, which, however imperfect, 
is the best there is, we find that there are two hun- 
dred and six groups of symptoms, which, taken to- 
gether, may be said to constitute as many diseases. 
Analyzing these, we detect, in respect to their 
causes, that certain of them depend upon poisons, 
or upon external conditions of air which affect the 
body from without, which are transitory in their ac- 
tion, and which leave the body usually in a state 
from which it is recoverable. All diseases of this 
kind, therefore, have a natural tendency to get well. 
There is another class, the symptoms of which are 
due to some error in the mode of life, or to some 
transmitted agency from the parent, excited in the 

arent by such error. These diseases remain so 
ong as the error on which they depend is persistent, 
but are removed ly or altogether when the error 
is rectified. These diseases, therefore, have a natural 
tendency to get well. Lastly, there is a class of dis- 
orders, the origin of which is little understood, and 
of which cancer is the great type, which, once 
started in the economy, feed on it till it can no 
longer afford ;them maintenance. The tendency of 
all these diseases, therefore, is to hill. 

It is happy for humanity, not less than for homee- 
opathy, that a vast number of diseases belong to 
the first two classes. Thus, if we take disease alto- 
gether as divisible into two hundred and six groups, 
we find not less than from seventy to seventy-five in 
which the causes that produced them are temporary, 
and which, under any variety of treatment that is 
not hurtful, recover as a general rule. The truly 
scientific physician, knowing all this, obeys the law; 
he neither quacks with globules nor taxes with 
tions, but, guarding his patient as far as possible 





belladonna, and the dose of this administered for 
the purpose of preserving persons from infection | 
varied, according to age, from three drops to forty ; | 


again the use of belladonna, or of chamomilla in 


doses of g5y5a5 Of @ grain. 
It could scarcely be expected in human nature 











been forestalled in their useful exertions, or worse than 
this, that while they are administering one infini- 
tesimal potency, their guileless patient may be ab- 
sorbing another infinitesimal potency, having pre- 
cisely an opposite effect, with every breath he draws. 

We leave the question which has occupied us so 
long with these remarks, Our answer to it is, that 
scientifically the homeopathic creed has no founda- 
tion whatever ; and that, however much we and others 
may deplore the shortcomings of truly scientific 
medicine, we are only supporting a fallacy on the 
one hand, and obstructing a valuable science on the 
other, in allowing ourselves to permit homeopathy 


that such violations of opinions ordinarily received 
could be accepted without opposition; yet it is not 
less true that this paper was accepted with candour 
and good feeling. Our own a Medical Jour- 
nal, conducted at that time by Drs. Bradley, Batty, 
and Noehden, in quoting the paper as coming from 
one who, by his works, had acquired a respect- 
able character among German physicians, com- 
mented on the views enunciated with the utmost 
courtesy. But the fact was that Hahnemann him- 
self, not content with announcing his discoveries, 
tried to thrust them on the profession with a vehe- 
|mence, and, we may say, with a vulgarity, which 





from unnecessary danger, and directing the organi 
as far as he can towards a natural termination of the 
disease, he performs one of the highest functions in- 


it was to be repeated every seventy-two hours dur- | cidental to humanity, in that he removes from the 
ing an epidemic, and any violent action of the bella- | sufferer, by the divinity of knowledge, those agencies 
donna itself that might be excited was to be speci- | which human ignorances have placed between the 
fically removed by the method of employing opium | perfect law and that which should be the perfect 
named above. Lastly, for meeting the symptoms | man. 

that supervene after scarlet fever, he recommended | The two remaining questions require but little 


| observation. Is there in homeopathy any element 
| leading to its success as a practice? The answer 
| to this question has been given in that which is 
| written already. We have seen that when the 
| practice ap’ to succeed, the success is fortuitous, 
| and that therefore, as a practice for the adminis- 
| tration of drugs on a given system, it is a mere 
| pretence. Naturally enough, a homeopath who 
chooses to take to his own heart the real truth, who 
| consents tacitly to treat disease by natural methods, 
and who gives the vaunted specific as a placebo, as 
a necessity for the mere support of his particular 
| system, and as an assurance that he is doing some- 
| thing which has a show of treatment,—naturally 
| enough this man will be successful in his 
| ment of disease. But, be it observed, the man is 





to take any place as a branch of learning and | could have but one result,—a persecution which we | not practising homeopathy, nor is there in him, as 


practice. 

We pass, therefore, at this point to the considera- 
tion of the second question propounded at the com- 
mencement of our observations.—Why has this me- 
dical schism taken possession of so many members 
of the community? The answer to this query is 
easy. In the first place, the position that has been 
assumed by Hahnemann and his followers is one 
which has always been more or less successful, for a 
time, in captivating the public sentiment ; in plain 
words, they have formed themselves into a volunteer 
corps of martyrs. In his earliest days, Hahnemann 
was received with becoming attention; and even his 
first paper, involving the risk of the assertion of a 
dogma, was allowed place in perhaps the most scien- 
tific journal of the day, Hufeland’s Journal, in 1796. 
For this he met with no persecution, but soon after- 
wards he commenced to vaunt a new remedy for 
scarlet fever, or rather against scarlet fever, which 
remedy he kept secret, and did not publish until 
1801, when he satisfied the expectations of the 
publicin a pamphlet entitled Heilungund Verheutung 


des Scharlachfiebers ; or, The Cure and Prevention | 


of Scarlet Fever, It is not customary for a learned 
profession to bear calmly with a man who pretends to 
secret cures, but nevertheless this mistake was looked 


| believe he courted rather than opposed, and which 
| he and his followers have built upon ever since, as 


rant sympathy. 


of novelty have effected not a little in supporting 


a certain degree of popularity, which, however 





cess of homeopathy with the people, and it is this— 
| that when carried out in all its innocuousness, a 
| large number of diseases, under its apparent medi- 
cation, have got well. Sir Kenelm Digby cured 

wounds quicker than the chirurgeons, by plastering 
| the weapon that made the wound with sympathetic 
| salve, and leaving the wound to nature. And so 
| with our homeopathists; by letting the diseases 
alone, that is to say, by giving infinitesimal no- 
| things, they have been more than usually clever in 
| seeing the body move back from the unnatural to 
| the natural state, of its own volition. This is. a point 


a successful means of securing notoriety and igno- | 
After this, the love of the marvellous and the love | 


the schism; while the change which the professors | 
| of the novelty have adopted,—the change, namely, | 
of administering tasteless globules and tinctures for | 
nauseous draughts,—and the calls which they have | 
made upon the imagination, have ensured for them | 


uerile, must be considered as remarkably effective. | 
here remains one other reason for the partial suc- | 


a homeopathic practitioner, any element of success, 
| in the pure and scientific meaning of that term. 
Why, lastly, does homeopathy so utterly fail te 
attract the attention of the scientific part of the 
medical world? The reason for this is plainly in- 
telligible. Men of true science believe only in 
realities, and men truly scientific in medicine feel 
more than any other the necessity for these realities, 
They look around and are pained to observe, that 
with all their labours, their progress is slow and 
difficult; they never seek to hide this fact, but 
openly proclaim it, and admit that, indebted greatly 
to sciences which are collateral, they are bound to 
wait for the advances of their neighbours, and to 
apply these advances to their own particular studies. 
| ‘They cannot even understand the structure and 
| treatment of such a purely mechanical apparatus 
| as the eyeball, until a Kepler or a Newton divulge 
the laws of optics; nor guess at the meaning of 
breathing, until a chemist discovers that the nature 
of the breath exhaled is akin to the vapour from a 
furnace. Of all things again, knowing as they do 
how entirely the production of disease depends on 
external causes, and how the cure of disease rests 
| on the removal of these causes, they shrink from 
your inventor of specifics, and your propounder of 





on with consideration and forgiveness. It is to be | on which the public should be well informed; and | dogmas, with instinctive dread. Casting together 
remembered, moreover, that at the period in ques- | we will therefore put the case as it is understood by | “similia similibus curantur” and “ contraria contra- 


tion no mention had ever been made by any pre- scientific physicians, and as it is. Taking Dr. Farre’s | riis curantur” into the same limbo, designed for the 
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reception of human conceits and ignorances, they 
toil on as we depicted them at first, looking timidly 
at the ascent, carving the slippery steps, and long- 
ing for the prospect that awaits them at the sum- 
mit:—the simple mystery of life at their feet, a 
newly discovered world, which opens all and ex- 
plains all. . 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Monpary.—Royal Institute of British Architects, 8. 

TvuEspAY.—Ethnological Society,8.—On the Dyaks or Abo- 
rigines of Borneo, by the Right Rev. the Bishop of 
Labuan.—On the Languages of the western part of 
North America, by E. B, Tylor, Esq. 

Institution of Civil Engineers, 8,—On the Discharge 
from Under-drainage, and its effect on the Arterial 
Channels and Outfalls of the Country, by Mr. J. 
Bailey Denton, M.Inst.C.E. 

Wepnespay.—Geological, 8.—On_ the Bracklesham Series 
of Deposits, by the Rey. O. Fisher, A.M., F.G.S. 

Society of Arts, 8.—On the Building for the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of 1862, by Captain William C. 
Phillpotts, R.E. 

Tuurspay.—Linnean Society, 8,—J. D. Macdonald, Esq., 
R.N., on a New Genus of Tunicata occurring on one 
of the Bellona Reefs.—J. Couch, Esq., on the Occur- 
rence of the Crustacean Scyl/larus arctus in Eng- 
land. 

Chemical, 8.—On the Camphor of Peppermint, by Dr. 
Oppenheim.—On Piperie and Hydro-Piperic Acids, 
by Mr. G. C, Foster.—On Some Properties of Tin- 
lead Alloys,” by Professor Bolla, 








FINE ARTS. 


THE WINTER EXHIBITION. 

Hardly any visitor to this Exhibition will come 
away without a sense of the effect on its arrange- 
ment and excellence, caused by the absence of the 
spirited and energetic proprietor of the Gallery. In 
former years the public have been delighted, at this 
usually very dull season, by the opportunity of 
viewing in this comfortable room a collection of 
cabinet pictures, drawings, and sketches, principally 
by well-known artists, for many reasons unfitted for 
exhibition at the Royal Academy, and therefore of 
a class seldom seen but by few. 

This year, however, the Winter Exhibition offers 
few such attractions. There are not many pictures 
of merit, and of them some have been exhibited 
before. We recognize one or tw old acquaintances— 
friends we do not care to call them—such as Mrs. 
Hay’s Tobias, Mr. Dobson’s Charity of Dorcas, and 
Mr. Poole’s Goths in Italy; we are, however, glad 
to see the sketch for Mr. Arthur Hughes’s King’s 
Orchard, a fantastic but carefully wrought gem, 
full of beauty, but barely visible, and likely to 
escape all notice on account of the bad place where 
it has been hung. 

The place of honour in the room is occupied by 
three highly-finished little sketches in oil, by C. 
Stanfield, R.A., Beachy Head from Newhaven, 
Picking up a Lame Duck off Hurst Castle, and 
Pic du Midi, Val d’Oiseaux. These are all very 
good. On the left is a small picture by F. Small- 
field, called A Family Discussion, in which this 
painstaking artist has, with questionable success, 
attempted the minute photographic style, which is 
carried to its perfection in the works of M. Meis- 
sonier. The attitudes of the three figures, whose 
mutual relation it is rather difficult to discover, are 
awkward, and there is an inelegance of line that is 
very unpleasing ; the scarlet coat moreover is dis- 
agreeably prominent. The picture is, however, worth 
notice. Of the same character, but freer in execu- 
tion and exhibiting much power of drawing, are 
the clever studies of Mr. J. Lawless; one of them 
called The Letter, and hung in a corner ; the other, 
An Idler, Mr. Le Jeune’s Contemplation is another 
very pleasing study; so is not the vapid and di- 
shevelled head painted, with much resemblance to 
the Blind Beggarman in the National Gallery, by 
T. H. Maguire, and called, for lack of a better 
name, D’ Manette. 

Mr. Barnes may well label his picture Who’s to 
Blame? The only answer to which question is cer- 
tainly—the painter. It is nonsense crying over spilt 
milk, and no use painting it if the story of the 
spilling be made so obscure, and the faces of the 
parties concerned so vapid and unmeaning. Mr. Cal- 
deron’s picture Le Secret des Amoureux is hardly 


} 


equal to his promise, and the arrangement of the 
subject is slightly awkward. The lovers are entirely 
in the background, so that the title of “'The Eaves- 
dropper ” would have been more appropriate. Why 


| also Mr. T. S. Cooper should call his usual pasture 


and cows Canterbury Meadows we cannot see: no- 
body will believe it to have been painted at Canter- 
bury, nor has he even put in the towers of the 
cathedral as proof of the locality for prosaic people. 
Mr. Dobson’s How Pretty, a child standing on a 
bank while her sister ties a coloured handkerchief 
round her head, is pretty, but hardly up to his 
average. Miss Solomon has a picture of A Young 
Teacher ; the feet of the child in the lap of the Ayah, 
who is being instructed by another elder girl, are 
singularly ill-drawn. Her other picture, Zhe Ap- 
pointment, is weak and commonplace. Miss Solo- 
mon however does not sin in vulgarity—this she has 
left to Mr. T. P. Hall, who, in nis picture Not Half 
Good-Looking Enough, gives us a full dose. Two 
smirking servant-girls and a smitten postman fur- 
nish him with a subject which we should not won- 
der to see soon reproduced in a cheap and tawdry 
lithograph. 

Mr. E. Long has exhibited two pictures of Spanish 
life, not actual copies from Philip, and so possess- 
ing some vigour, but feeble imitations of his style. 
Another picture exhibiting the same influence 
is Mr. D. W. Deane’s Jn the Streets of Seville ; 
this, though better than Mr. Long’s effort, is tricky 
without art to conceal the trick. In close proximity 
with this last, is a picture by A. H. Tourrien, entitled 
Love me, Love me not, of a straight-backed, stoutly 
clad, thick-lipped, sulky girl, picking to pieces a 
sunflower of a peculiar species. Of a like nauseous 
quality is Mr. Gullick’s Parting Memories. 

Of landscape paifting there are few good speci- 
mens. The best is Mr. F. R. Lee’s View of Tangiers; 
there is however a coldness about the painting 
which we cannot believe to be natural, and which 
seemed to us rather to spoil the effect of the strik- 
ing picture of Gibraltar, exhibited by this artist in 
the Royal Academy last season. Mr. J. W. Oakes 
has one of his favourite pieces, A Quiet Morning, 
where the painting of the water and the truthful 
effect of the morning light is in strong contrast to 
the falsity of the sea foam, and of the general paint- 
ing of the water, in Mr. Cropsey’s Sea Coast at 
Bonchurch. 

There are the usual number of Sunsets and Morn- 
ings on the Thames, the Lakes, &c., and the firm of 
Boddington, Pettitt, Williams, and Co. has exhibited 
average sample of their stock in trade. 

We do not wish to say that the Exhibition is un- 
worthy of a visit, but half an hour may be profit- 
ably spent in examining the few pictures above 
mediocrity. 











MUSIC AND DRAMA, 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 

The thirtieth Concert season of this Society com- 
mences to-night. The first part consists of Men- 
delssohn’s music to Racine’s “ Athalie,” a work as 
yet too little known to the public, but regarded with 
reverence by all connoisseurs. Miss Pyne is the so- 
prano, and it would be difficult to find a voice better 
adapted to the music. She will be supported by 
Miss Serle and Miss L. Baxter. The illustrative 
verses are to be recited by Mr. G. Vandenhoff. The 
second part consists of Handel’s ever-welcome “ Det- 
tingen Te Deum,” the solos entrusted to Mr. Winn, 
an improving and rapidly-rising basso. Mr. Brown- 
smith, as usual, presides at the organ ; the band and 
chorus number seven hundred performers, and all 
under the accomplished baton of Mr. Costa. 

A series of great choral meetings will be held in the 
large hall during the season, by the London amateur 
division of the Handel Festival Chorus of sixteen 
hundred performers, preparatory to the triennial 
Handel Festival to be held at the Crystal Palace in 
June next. Admission to these rehearsals will only 
be granted to subscribers to the Sacred Harmonic 
Society. The first great choral meeting is appointed 
for Friday, 6th December, Among other novelties 
to be produced during the season, Handel’s oratorio 
of “ Deborah” is promised, with additional accompa- 








niments by Mr. Costa. The prospectus issued by 





the Society shows that the fact of the great Exhi- 
bition looming in the future has been judiciously 
anticipated, considered and prepared for. 


LONDON GLEE AND MADRIGAL UNION, 
EGYPTIAN HALL, 


The concert on Saturd4y morning furnished an 
attractive programme, and very few seats in the 
Hall were unoccupied. The vocalists engaged were 
the Misses Wells and Eyles, Messrs. Baxter, W. 
Cummings, Land, and Lawler. Little exception 
could be taken to the capability or style of any one 
of the party. The voices amalgamate congenially, 
and there is evidently no lack of practice. The re- 
sult is equality of tone, precision, and refinement of 
delivery, such as can only be found in singers who 
are well trained together. But in avoiding coarse- 
ness, they have fallen somewhat into the other ex- 
treme. Delicacy and neatness may degenerate into 
tameness and insipidity, and there are some s 
toms of this degeneracy in the Glee Union. Sweet- 
ness of tone, distinct articulation, and correct into- 
nation, appear to be the aim and the end; and 
although these qualities are excellent in themselves, 
a marked contrast enhances their value. This want 
of heartiness was most apparent in Webbe’s magni- 
ficent glee, ‘“‘ When winds breathe soft.” The calm 
opening was finely rendered, but the storm that 
followed was far too gentle, and the joy that elated 
the sailor’s breast when it subsided, by no means 
hilarious. In Horsley’s charming glee, “By Celia’s 
arbour,” the composition and the style of the per- 
formers were more consonant. It was delivered 
with much delicacy, the marks of expression care- 
fully observed and executed. This glee is one of 
our best, and it would be difficult to hear it better 
given than on this occasion. “See the chariot at 
hand,” by the same composer, also received full 
justice. Miss J. Wells, we ape Mirae a clear so- 
prano, sang Handel’s air, “ Let me wander not un- 
seen” (L’Allegro ed Il Pensieroso), in a natural 
unaffected manner. Her articulation is distinct and 
her intonation correct. These qualities will win her 
favour even among singers of larger voice and more 
facile execution. Mr. Lawler sang, “From Oberon 
in fairy land,” or “The Pranks of Robin Good- 
fellow” (composer unknown), displaying a rich and 
deep bass voice, but his delivery lacks animation. 
Mr. William Cummings sang Handel’s song, “ Love 
in her eyes sits playing” (Acis and Galatea), 
with much delicacy, Miss Kyles, an especial fa- 
vourite at these meetings, gave an admirable read- 
ing of an old ballad, “ Near Woodstock Town,” 
and it was warmly appreciated by the audience. 
She also, in conjunction with Mr. Land, delivered a 
dialogue ballad, “Sandy and Jenny.” After so 
much serious music, quietly rendered, this introduc- 
tion of a funny element was grateful to the audi- 
ence, as was proved by a hearty encore. Another 
composition of the humorous class was a catch for 
three voices, “Sir, you are a comical fellow,” in 
which Messrs. Cummings, Land, and Lawler, ac- 
cused each other with much pertinacity of having a 
hooked nose, crooked back, red face, and squint. 
This piece of ancient humour was highly successful, 
It appears by a notice appended to the programme, 
that Mr. Thomas Oliphant is unavoidably prevented, 
during the present series of concerts, from giving, 
as heretofore, his Literary Illustrations. We were 
sorry not to find Dr. Callcott’s name in the pro- 
gramme. He has written so much and so well, 
and his name is so thoroughly identified with the 
English glee, that a concert devoted to that class of 
music seems incomplete without, at least, one of his 
compositions, 


THE ROYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 
On Saturday night the opera of “ Robin Hood” 
was substituted for “Lurline;’Miss Louisa Pyne 
being prevented from appearing by the serious in- 
disposition of her father. Mme. Guerrabella main- 
tains her position as a prima donna, and advances 
in public opinion. Her voice, though somewhat 
worn, is of great capacity, and she sings with evident 
intention. Mr. Henry Haigh, Robin Hood, has not 
impressed the public as an actor, but his voice will 
bear comparison with the best tenors of the day. 
His intonation is faultless. He delivers sentimental 
ballads with much expression ; witness “ My own, 
my guiding star ;” and in the more boisterous song 
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“ Englishmen by birth are free,” and “Confusion to 
the Norman,” he displays more energy and spirit 
than he has previously obtained credit for. His 
want of histrionic power has caused him to be 
hardly dealt with by some of his critics; but until 
we find tenors equally great in acting and singing, 
Mr. Haigh may well be accepted. Two part songs 
by the chorus deserve especial notice, “The gay 
green wood” and “ When the sun has mounted 
high.” These are given with much power and 
richness of tone, unvarying pitch, and great precision. 
Mr. Balfe’s new opera, “The Puritan’s Daughter,” 
is announced for Saturday. It is reported to be 
more characteristic of Balfe than any of his later 
operas; less attempted and more accomplished. 
Miss Pyne, as the Puritan’s Daughter, is said to 
have a part exactly suited to her. Mr, Santley, as 
the lover, has every scope for a display of his ability 
as singer and actor, one song being. especially 
named as superior to any of Balfe’s previous ef- 
forts. Mr. H. Corri, asthe Puritan, is also reported 
to have one particularly fine song, and a part alto- 
ther worthy of him. Mr. G. Honey and Miss Susan 
Pyne have strong comedy characters. Mr. W. Har- 
es as Rochester, appears in almost an entirely new 
ine, 
DRURY LANE, 

A new burlesque version of the “Colleen Bawn,” 
by Mr. H. J. Byron, was produced at Drury Lane on 
Monday last before a house crowded to the roof. 
The different characters were tortured and twisted 
ingeniously enough into figures of fun, and there was 

. Byron’s usual seasoning of puns. Mr, Roxby 
was got up as an amusing Danny Mann ; and Miss 
Louise Keeley as Myles Macoppaleen, took her first 
header with a daring that her great original could 
not have surpassed in taking his two hundred and 
eightieth. Probably those who found such inex- 
haustible attractions in the original will enjoy the 
contrast afforded by the burlesque, and may deem 
it amusing : we confess that we found it simply dull. 


OLYMPIC. 

A graceful comedy, entitled “Court Cards,” was 
produced at the Olympic Theatre on Monday last. 
It is an adaptation by Mr. Palgrave Simpson of 
“La Frileuse,” a comedy brought out at the Vande- 
ville, in Paris, and supposed to be a posthumous 
work of M. Scribe (vide Literary Gazette, October 
12th, 1861). The plot turns upon the love in- 
trigues of the Court of the Dowager Duchess of 
Altenfels. The Duchess herself is proud, wrong- 
headed, irascible, and impatient of contradiction. 
She wills the marriage of her nephew, Prince Max 
(Mr. H. Neville), with the Princess Amelia of Hel- 
denhausen (Miss Amy Sedgwick); but the former, 
who is a little of a boor, is in love with one of the 
maids-of-honour of the Duchess, Hermine von Wal- 
del: (Miss Cottrell); and the Princess has met with 
an adventure, in which a certain Lieutenant in the 
Guards has behaved with so much chivalry and deli- 
cacy, that she cannot drive his image from her me- 
mory; he is, as yet, unknown, but proves to be 
Conrad von Rosenthal (Mr. W. Gordon). The 
Duchess finds then that all her match-making in- 
trigues are spoiled, the birds having all paired off 
in other directions. She gets very angry indeed, 
storms, blusters, orders bodies to prison and heads to 
the gibbet, after a fashion savouring strongly of the 
mild rule of the great Bomba, but all to no use; 
she only induces the lovers to resort to stratagem, 
to foil her plans; and as they are four to one, and 
have on their side youth and the sharp wits of lovers, 
these prove more than a match for her absolute 
power. Ultimately she consents to the arrange- 
ments of the intriguers, owing to having been, by ac- 
cident, discovered by the Princess Amelia in a posi- 
tion uncomfortably false with a punctilious Baron 
von Babbelberg (Mr. G. Cooke), who has been a tool 
of hers. The Princess Amelia is very, admirably 
rendered by Miss Amy Sedgwick; she is light- 
hearted, imperturbably buoyant, and defiant even 
of the terrors of the ducal frown, and sustains her 
imprisonment without, for one moment, being sub- 
dued by it. Mr. Neville and Miss Cottrell had both 
parts requiring vivacity. The dresses and decora- 
tions were rich, and in good taste. 

THE THEATRES. 

Mr. Charles Mathews commenced, on Monday 

evening last, at Her Majesty’s Concert Room, a series 


i so dices 





of ‘“‘ At Homes,” which species of entertainment his 
father, as is generally known, was the first to popu- 
larize. Mr. Mathews was assisted by his wife, and 
the entertainment was, we need hardly say, attended 
by an overflowing audience, anxious to support this 
favourite actor. The interest of the performance 
was much augmented by the autobiographical na- 
ture of a portion of it, which consisted of a narra- 
tive of Mr. Mathews’s own life and observations. 

At the Princess's, on alternate nights with Mr. 
Fechter in “Othello,” Mr. Ryder is performing the 
part of Falstaff’ in the “Merry Wives of Windsor.” 

At the New Royalty Theatre a new farce, en- 
titled “ All in the Dark,” has been produced. 

The part of Salem Seudder in Mr. Boucicault’s 
drama of **'The Octoroon,” which had been chosen 
by that gentleman for his own, is now filled by Mr. 
Delmon Grace, an actor who had been engaged in 
America expressly to appear in that character. Al- 
though the retirement of Mr. Boucicault is stated to 
be only temporary, and the result of slight indispo- 
sition, it is fancied that another and graver motive 
has led him to take this step. 





MISCELLANEA, 


The late Dr, Bandinel, of the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford, it is well known, collected from far and 
wide a very extraordinary collection of those fugi- 
tives of the press, tracts—or, as our ancestors termed 
them, “tractates.” This singular and interesting 
gathering is to be dispersed on the 9th of January 
by the auctioneer’s hammer. The collection is es- 

ecially rich in those rudely-printed “ flying-sheets” 
Baowit as “Civil War Pamphlets” (in reality our 
first newspapers or “ uews-letters”), so illustrative 
of the times of Charles I., Charles I1., the Com- 
monwealth, Richard Cromwell’s short Protectorate, 
and the Restoration. There are also some curious 
pieces by, and relating to, Archbishop Laud ; early 
masques, pageants, and other royal entertainments ; 
series of pieces by the unfortunate W. Prynne; 
poetical broadsides ; and a matchless series of prints 
illustrative of the Stuart family. This last lot, we 
suppose, will attract the attention of the Queen’s 
librarian. The Royal family are very much inter- 
ested in the history of the unfortunate Stuarts, and 
possess one of the best collections extant illustrative 
of the life and death of Charles I. The series of por- 
traits of that deluded monarch preserved at Windsor, 
from the rude woodcut of the time to the matchless 
Vandyke, is the most complete of any in existence. 
By the way, when are we to have a history of 
Richard Cromwell’s Protectorate, or rather of the 
time between Oliver’s death and the Restoration ?— 
not quite two years of the most momentous and in- 
teresting period of English history, glossed over by 
Hume in little more than one page! 

TIW is the quaint title of A View of the Roots 
and Stems of the English as a Teutonic Tongue, 
a new book just written by the Rev. W. Barnes, the 
well-known Dorset antiquary. 

On Monday last, the sale at Southgate’s, in Fleet 
Street, came toaclose. Last year we purchased a 
very beautiful work here, described in the catalogue 
as one of “the last copies, the stones having been 
destroyed ;” but scarcely expected to find a similar 
announcement, with more copies, in the sale this 
year. It is not generally known that the little vo- 
lume in this sale, entitled The Lord's Prayer Ex- 
plained for Children, with a Preface by the Rev. J. 
M. Bellew, was written by Mr. Blanchard Jerrold. 

Everybody remembers the success which a little 
book, entitled The Garden that Paid the Rent, met 
with a short time since. People thought it was 
written by an old sun-burnt gardener, who had 
grown cabbages for half a century; if not by him, 
then certainly by Mr. Mechi, or Sir Joseph Paxton. 
None of these wrote a line of it. We have heard 
that it came from the pen that wrote the good little 
book on the Lord’s Prayer. 

Antiquaries will be glad to learn that the remark- 
able collection of antiquities, coins, books, manu- 
scripts, ‘and articles of vertu, brought together by 
the late Thomas Bateman, Esq., at his Museum, 
Youlgrave, Derbyshire, will not be sold, or broken 
up. In one respect, Mr. Bateman was an excellent 
pattern to his brother collectors. When he pur- 


chased a valuable article, he always placed it on the 
shelves where he could find it at any moment. 
Order and strict arrangement were of as much mo- 
ment to him as the possession of the book or the coin. 

The hoardings of London, with their placards of 
every size, colour, and type, advertising the wants 
and amusements of nearly three millions of people, 
have long passed into an Institution. The various 
modes of attracting public attention are occasion- 
ally clever, and indicate no small talent in the art 
of puffing; but those insane bills put forth by the 
Penny Newsman always made us pity the unfortu- 
nate individual who was trying to be funny, and 
only succeeded in making people shake their heads 
at their weak-minded brother. We are not sur- 
prised to learn that the proprietors, Messrs, Kelly 
and Co., have stopped payment. As a contemporary 
remarks, “it is evident that the problem of what 
can be sold for a penny will not be settled until the 
present excitement of competition shall. have some- 
what subsided ;” and, we will add, until some more 
sensible modes of advertising are adopted. The age 
of telegraphs and locomotives scarcely requires the 
style of puffing adopted by the quacks of the last 
century, 

One of the most beautiful books that has issued 
from the press of Messrs. Whittingham and Wilkins 
for a long time, is entitled Spiritual Conceits, with 
a hundred quaint emblematic illustrations, in the 
style of Quarles, Whitney, and the old books of de- 
votion of the seventeenth century, by W. Harry 
Rogers, Esq. 

The French press has been active of late in anti- 
cipation of the winter season. M. Garnier Pagés 
has contributed another volume of his History of 
the Revolution, reciting, in vigorous language, the 
memorable events of the 24th February, 1848. 
From M. Mortimer Fernaux we have L’ Histoire de 
la Terreur. A volume of English interest comes 
next, A Frenchman’s Ideas of the Life of Lady 
Jane Grey, and several other books whose titles 
we have not space to mention, 

A new volume of poems, by Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, is announced as in the press; also a new 
edition of this popular authoress’s poems, in three 
volumes. The latter will appear next month, 

Whilst speaking of Mrs. Browning, we must men- 
tion that the Hon. Mrs. Norton appears once more 
in the republic of letters. The Lady of La Garaye, 
dedicated to the Marquis of Lansdowne, with four 
illustrations from the author’s designs—is announced 
to appear immediately. 

We spoke of book and coin collectors just now. 
The ae of a very remarkable collection of auto- 
graphs has just come to a close in Paris, This gather- 
ing of specimens of the ‘handwriting of great men 
had been made by a poor Frenchman. e cata- 
logue is 2 most curious document, and shows what 
strange manias human beings are capable of being 
led into, in order that they may hold intercourse 
with celebrated individuals. For nearly thirty years 
this autograph-collecting Frenchman resorted to 
every description of “ dodge” in order to secure the 
coveted letter or signature. Perhaps the most in- 
genious, and at the same time unscrupulous, ma- 
neeuvre to secure his object was the forwarding of 
the following diabolical letter to all the authors, 
statesmen, editors, performers, composers, and noble- 
men of France. There are few persons of distinc- 
tion, we are informed, who have not at one time or 
another received this astounding document :—“ Sir, 
—I am twenty years of age, a poor violinist of ... 


| ball-room. I have lost the only woman I ever 
| adored; I have sought recklessly to distract my 


grief for her in the lowest dissipations, but am no 
longer able to resist the misery that overwhelms 
me, when she persists in keeping her place in my 
recollection. I do not believe in God, and am about 
killing myself ; but before I go to throw myself in 
the arms of Nothing, I address myself to you, Mon- 
sieur, the object of my constant admiration, to de- 
mand, in the shape of advice, your aid and succour ; 
and if you do not reply, I know well what I will do 
with myself.” What heart could be stony upon 
receiving such an epistle? The consequence of 
writing it was, that most of the popularities of the 
conntry wrote to dissuade the poor suicidal French- 
man from making away with himself; and such 
letters, so well calculated to exhibit the peculiarities 





of each particular author or great personage. 
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Ts new Edition of Milton’s Poems is the result of many years’ reading and study, devoted to their illustration and elucidation. Excepting 
Dante, there is no Poet of modern times who stands in so much need of a commentator as Milton ; and many persons are repelled from a study 
of his Works by the difficulties arising from his numerous allusions to the ancient classical writers. The object of the present Edition is to 
make Milton perfectly intelligible to readers of every degree of culture. The Editor's aim has been to produce a Library Edition of Milton's 
Poems, not only adapted to the Scholar and the Student, but one which will be especially serviceable to that large class of general readers who 
are unable fully to appreciate the beauties of Milton’s writings on account of the vast extent of learning which they display, The principal 
features of this Edition are the following :— 

1. A careful collation of the Text with the early and most esteemed editions, and a close attention to the orthography and punctuation. 

2. A chronological arrangement of the Poems, which enables the reader to trace with facility the changes in the ideas and language of 
the Poet. 

8. An explanation of every difficulty of allusion,—Biblical, classical, poetical, and scientific. 

4. A citation of such parallel passages and expressions from Scripture and the classical authors of all; countries as may serve to illustrate 
the Text or may have been suggestive to the mind of the Poet. 

5. The insertion of every note and comment on the same page as the passage which it serves to elucidate. 

6. A copious index, distinguishing the references to the Editor’s notes. 

7. Excursus on subjects requiring fuller illustration than could be given in the notes at the foot of the pages. 

The Volume on the Life and Writings of Milton contains a large amount of varied criticism, exhibiting Milton’s opinions fully and with 
entire impartiality. This Volume forms an appropriate and valuable companion to the Poems. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 











“Mr, Keightley’s ‘ Account of the Life, Opinions, and Writings of John Milton’ is the 
exact opposite of Mr. Masson's. In its pages the poet and his writings are in sole and 
single possession of the foreground, his times being scarcely glanced at, his friends but 
ee, mentioned. There is nothing superfluous in it, nor is anything important to be 
known itted. Mr. y’s remarks on the Poet's opinions upon religion, philosophy, 
government, and education, are brief, yet pregnant with knowledge. His merits as an 
Editor of the Poems are not less conspicuous. He has not overlaid the text with parallel 

, like Warton, nor, hke Todd, thought it necessary to explain what admitted of no 
doubt. The rich mosaic of Miltonic verse, indeed, requires some elucidation from classic, 
Italian, or native sources; but Mr. Keightley has contented himself with furnishing in 
most instances the of the phrase, the metaphor, or the image, and forborne to trace its 
successive rom Homer and the Bible to Sylvester and Fletcher. ‘Duplex libelli 
dos est’ when it thus accomplishes a purpose amply yet briefly, and Mr. Keightley has un- 
Sresuneiy given us one of the most elegant and useful library editions of our great 

‘oet."—The Edinburgh Review. 


“In Mr. Keightley’s pages we have a correct, and generally a graphic, portraiture of 
the great scholar, partisan, and poet. His narrative consists of four distinct portions, each 
of them exhibiting a particular phase or era of Milton’s life, Mr. Keightley is an Editor 
unusually competent to trace both the early and the later readings of Milton, and so largel 
did the Poet lay his laureate brethren of all times under contribution, that the ability to 
discover the pedigree of his images and expressions is no mean virtue in an Editor of his 
works. ‘There is however an error of excess in this respect which Warton has committed 
and Mr. Keightley has avoided. . . . Mr. Keightley has not encumbered his notes with the 
overflowings of a common-place book or the stores of a pregnant memory. The course of 
his own reading is well suited to a commentator on Milton. For his accomplishments as a 





classical scholar, his works are sufficient youchers ; but to Greek and Latin, Mr. Keightley 


adds familiar acquaintance with the literature of Southern Europe and Romance, regions 
which Milton's imagination expatiated, and from which he has borne off spolia opima. On 
all these accounts we can highly commend Mr. Keightley’s edition of the Miltonic Poems.” 
The Saturday Review. : 


“ In his edition of the works, Mr. Keightley has given the utmost pains to the establish- 
ment throughout of a true and clear system of punctuation. In this respect his edition is 
superior to all its rs. He has also taken care to include among his Notes indica- 
tion of each use of a word in a Latin rather than an English sense, and each word of which 
the common significance has 4% since Milton’s time. The Notes are brief and very 
numerous, but never puerile. e 
small points on which discussion might be raised, but our space only allows us to perform 
the duty of commending the whole work as the best and readiest _ to a thorough reading 
of the works of Milton that has yet been given to the public.""—T7he Examiner, 


“In the volumes now before us, the commentator has conveyed an amount of erudition 
of equal extent and depth, whilst a sound m has him in the selection 
from the great mass of notes, of his ae rey all that it is reall 
y 0 


able to retain, 
and the rejection of a vast quantit; unnecessary and puerile ‘nnotatloa, with which pre 
vious editions are overloaded, and the addition of a large amount of new criticism, illustra- 


y| tion, and elucidation. The plan of this edition is philosophically coneeived, the Poems are 


arranged chronologically and divided into periods so that the reader is able to trace easily 
the changes in the ideas and language of the Poet, the bbe ora of his powers, and 
current of his opinions, ‘To the value of the comment is a 

minor details of an editor's task, such as punctuation, orthography, &c. As.the most com-, 
plete, accurate, and useful edition of Milton we possess, it is superfluous to say that this 
must become the standard one in all libraries of the scholar and the student.”—Bell’s 
Weekly Messenger.” i 
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